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These International Ma- 


chines, Requiring Power 
at Drawbar or Belt, are 
Built to Work Right with 


Tractors: 


BELT 
Threshers 


Baling Presses 

Feed Grinders 

Corn Shellers 

Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
Huskers and Silo Fillers 
Cane Mills 

Stone Burr Mills 


DRAWBAR 


Grain Binders 
Harvester - Threshers 
Headers 

Push Binders 


Mowers 

Grain Drills 

Corn Binders 

Corn Pickers 

Plows 

Disk Harrows 
Spring - Tooth Harrows 
Peg- Tooth Harrows 
Field Cultivators 
Culti - Packers 
Manure Spreaders 


Wagons 


Why Are the Most Succe 
Using International Harvester 
Equipment? 
MORE than 100,000 farmers who have decided in favor 


of International Harvester tractors have been guided by 
the same impulses. 


They knew that, because of its 90-year contact with farming prob- 
lems, the International Harvester Company was in better position 
than any other company to design and build long-lived, practical 
farm tractors. 


They knew that in the International Harvester line they could find 
both tractors and machines which were designed to work together as 
field units. 


They were absolutely sure that the most practical and helpful service 
would be quickly and easily and forever available to them. Many 
years’ experience with the International Harvester Company had con- 
vinced them that nowhere else could they find a line of power farm- 
ing equipment so closely backed by satisfactory service. 


They knew that these factors would guarantee their investments 
for years of usefulness. Year after year the wisdom of Titan-Interna- 
tional Tractor ownership grows more apparent. 


Let the judgment of these 100,000 farmers help you. For 
belt work now and for drawbar work in the spring, follow 
their advice. Use International equipment. Remember that 
both Titan 10-20 and International 8-16 now sell for $900— 
lowest prices ever quoted on these tractors with their present equip- 
ment. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


OF AMERICA iwc. 
USA 


92 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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You reader of this page 


Y iat hes 


are likely to be among 
the regular visitors 
who get new inspirations 


and who renew old friendships 


at Farmers’ Week. 


The College welcomes you back; 
but it ventures to hope 

that you will act 

as a Committee of One 


to invite 


a brand-new visitor 


who will profit by 
the program of events 


for all the family 
Farmers’ Week at Cornell 
February 13-18, 1922 


New York State College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, New York 











Say You Saw It in The Countryman 







A Satisfactory 
Ege Scale 


Before the war we imported an egg scale 
which answered the purpose, altho not very 
good. An egg scale can not have a spring 
; because of the small article to be weighed. 
The illustration shows the new one which sells at one 


dollar and fifty cents, postage paid. 





Troy Calendars 


This is always a leader at Christmas time. A Troy Calen- 
dar is always the latest edition in the way of viewbooks. 
The price this year is as usual, one dollar and fifty-five 


cents, postage paid. 


Cornell Co-op. Society 
Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 





Tell Them Where You Saw It 
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By Lawrence H. MacDaniels, assistant professor 
of pomology at Cornell University. Professor 
MacDaniels graduated from Oberlin in 1912, 
where he played on the varsity football team. 
He then came to Cornell and took up graduate 
work, receiving his Doctor’s degree in 1915. In 
1918 he went to Armenia in the Near-East Relief 
Service. He remained there for over a year and 
a half and returned to Cornell in the fall of 1920. 
Professor MacDaniels spent the last summer in 
Mexico, visiting relatives and collecting speci- 
mens for his course upon the economic fruits of 
the world. It was on this trip that he made the 
observations upon which this article is based. 


Establishing the Kermis_____________________ 105 


By D. J. Crosby, the chairman of the faculty 
committee in charge of the Kermis. Professor 
Crosby graduated from the Michigan Agricultural 
College with a B.S. degree in 1893, and in 1901 
received his M.S. degree from the same college. 
He has spent thirteen years in the United States 
Department of Agriculture as a specialist in ag- 
ricultural education, and six years as professor 
of extension teaching at Cornell University. 


Price Determination and Co-operative Marketing 106 


By James E. Boyle, professor of rural economy 
at Cornell University, who writes upon the prob- 
lems of price and marketing with the assured 
ability of one constantly engaged in their study. 
Professor Boyle graduated from the University 
of Nebraska in ’00 with an A.B. degree. He re- 
ceived his Doctor’s degree from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1904 and then spent twelve years as 
professor of economics and political science at 
the University of North Dakota. After two more 
years spent in field work studying various phases 
of marketing problems, he came to Cornell as 
professor of rural economy. Professor Boyle has 
published several books in the last two years, the 
more notable ones being, Rural Problems in the 
United States, and Agricultural Economics, the 
latter being one of the Lippincott Farm Manual 
Series. 
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READY TO TRANSPLANT 
Young plants are allowed to 
dry for a month before 
they are set out 


Me PRIDES himself as being 


the earth’s most intelligent 

animal, differentiated from the 
lower creatures by his power to rea- 
son. It seems strange, therefore, that 
it should be an almost universal prac- 
tice among men to deaden this fac- 
ulty by the use of intoxicants or nar- 
cotics—a thing which no dumb brute 
will voluntarily do. Wherever one 
may go, he finds the people making 
home brew of one sort or another, 
the manufacture of which is as old as 
the civilization itself. In the East 
Indies we find the Malay gathering 
toddy from the young inflorescences 
of the cocoa palm and from it, mixed 
with other ingredients, brewing arrak 
for his own delectation and ruin. In 
Russia, otherwise harmless food prod- 
ucts are concocted into vodka which 
makes wild men out of sober peasants. 
In Siberia and elsewhere in the Arc- 
tic lands the natives are able to reach 
the desired comatose condition only 
by eating semi-poisonous fungi, be- 
cause good material for alcoholic fer- 
mentation is wanting. 

In Mexico the natives have been 
able to satisfy their mania for intoxi- 
cants with a drink called pulque, 
made from the juice of the agave or 
what is frequently known in the 
north as the century plant. This bev- 
erage is of such universal use that it 
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t Food, Drink. 
: # Fueljand Shelter! S 


The Ag a 


for Mexicans 


By L. H. MacDaniels 


has with reason been called the na- 
tional drink of Mexico. It appears 
with every meal of rich and poor 
alike. The native Indians especially 
consider it an essential and subsist 
almost entirely on a diet of corn, 
beans, and pulque. The corn is made 
into pancakes called tortillas, which 
serve as individual plates and spoons. 
Using one of these cakes as a scoop, 
the beans are corralled and conveyed 
to the mouth, then the whole is 
washed down with the pulque. Of 
such importance is it for the Indian 
laborer that in order to hold these 
men in their employ, the large ranches 
are forced to furnish them with a 
daily allowance of pulque along with 
the corn ration. 

The drink itself is unlike anything 
else in the line of beverages, and, at 
first, is usually distasteful to for- 
eigners. In appearance it resembles 
milky water, with froth upon it, and 
in taste suggests slightly sweetened 
whey, containing yeast. A taste for 
it is apparently easily acquired, as 
many “gringos” learn to like it very 
well after being in the country but a 
short time. The alcohol content of 
good pulque ranges from four to six 
per cent or more, depending on the 
length of time of fermentation. Be- 
sides alcohol there is a considerable 
percentage of sugars and some mucil- 
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THE MATURE PLANTS 
The dry stumps and leaves are 
useful sources of fuel 


and stock feed 


aginous substances, so that the drink 
is not without food value. Possibly, 
the dietitians would say that the 
quantity of yeast present is of value 
for its vitamins. 

The agave, or, as it is known in 
Mexico, the maguey, is one of the 
most picturesque features of the 
Mexican landscape as well as one of 
the most important agricultural crops. 
Locally it is grown in every native 
garden and along every field border 
on the haciendas. Commercially it 
is planted over thousands of acres 
with the rows extending as far as the 
eye can see. Individual plants in 
favored locations may sometimes 
reach a height of ten or twelve feet 
with an equal spread. The thrifty 
blue-green leaves are stiff and fleshy 
with hard spines along the edges and 
terminate in a very sharp thorn which 
is a menace to all who come near. 

The culture of the agave varies ac- 
cording to soil and situation. On the 
more fertile bottom lands the plants 
are set out in rows and clean culti- 
vation practiced with inter-crops of 
corn. On the poorer soils and on the 
hills, the plants are usually not culti- 
vated at all, or only to a very limited 
extent. The name century plant as 
applied in the northern United States 
refers to the current supposition that 
the blossoms appear only once in a 
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hundred years. This idea is, of 
course, erroneous, as the agave in a 
favorable climate will bloom in from 
six to fifteen years, depending upon 
the treatment it receives. The inflor- 
escence is a striking structure con- 
sisting of a giant stalk perhaps 20 
feet tall with side stems branching off 
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steady flow of sap from the freshly 
cut surface, and the opening is then 
eovered to keep out thirsty dogs. 
When the gourd is filled, it is emptied 
into a goatskin carried on the back of 
the collector or into a skin or small 
keg carried upon a burro. On the 
more extensive plantations more mod- 
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plantations, these young plants are 
set out in nursery rows for a year or 
two and then planted in their perma- 
nent positions. After digging the 
young plants from the nursery they 
are trimmed and allowed to dry in 
the sun for a month or more before 
setting in the field. By replacing the 


FIELD WORK ON A MEXICAN MAGUEY PLANTATION 


The maguey, or agave, is one of the most picturesque features of the landscape. 


On the more fertile bottom lands 


the plants are set in rows and clean cultivation practiced, with inter-crops of corn 


after the manner of a coniferous 
tree. The flowers themselves turn up 
from the ends of the branches, giving 
the whole thing the appearance of a 
huge candelabrum. 

In Mexico, however, a blossoming 
agave is a rare sight because in the 
production of pulque, the heart of 
the plant is cut out just as the flower 
bud is forming. On an agave planta- 
tion there are one or more experts 
whose business it is to watch the 
plants and cut out their centers at 
just the right stage of maturity. 
After the central bud is cut out a 
month or so elapses during which the 
plant probably stores up additional 
carbohydrates. At that time a bowl- 
shaped basin is scooped out of the 
center of the plant with a scraper 
especially adapted to the purpose. In 
this cavity the juice accumulates in 
considerable quantities and is col- 
lected twice a day by a man who 
comes around with a large gourd hav- 
ing a small opening in the long taper- 
ing end. This opening is plugged with 
the finger and lowered into the liquid. 
The worker then sucks at an opening 
in the upper end of the gourd, draw- 
ing the sap into the receptacle. Be- 
fore leaving the plant a very thin 
slice is shaved with a special tool from 
the inside of the cavity, insuring a 


ern methods of conveyance are used, 
some even having narrow-gage tracks 
leading into the fields. 

Soon after collection the sap is 
taken to the pulque house where it is 
mixed in cowhide tubs with a quan- 
tity of so-called “mother of pulque.” 
This latter substance is nothing more 
or less than a portion of the previous 
collections which has reached an ad- 
vanced stage of fermentation. Its 
admixture with the fresh juice starts 
vigorous fermentation at once so that 
the mixture is ready for use in a few 
hours and is considered ‘spoiled’ 
after the first day. 

The period of sap collection for any 
one plant extends over a period of 
three or four months, during which 
time the erect leaves lose their turgor 
and the plant withers. At length a 
point is reached where it is no longer 
profitable to collect the sap. The 
leaves are then cut from the central 
core and either dried for fuel or used 
as stock food. The woody stump 
which remains is dug out and used 
for fuel. 

The agave is propagated from suck- 
ers or offsets which sprout from the 
base of the parent plants. Some- 
times one of these is left in place 
when the old stump is cut out, but 
more often, on the better regulated 


plants dug out each year, a continu- 
ous succession of maturing plants is 
assured. 

The maguey is to the Indians of 
the highlands of Mexico what the co- 
coanut is to the tropical islander— 
furnishing food, drink, clothing, shel- 
ter, and fuel. The fiber from the 
fleshy leaves makes excellent rope and 
cordage, and when properly prepared, 
can be spun like flax. The dried 
leaves, stumps, and roots furnish one 
of the most important sources of fuel. 
The broad leaves are frequently used 
to make roofs over the crude huts in 
which many of the Indians live. Dur- 
ing the winter dry season the succu- 
lent leaves are used as a supplement- 
ary cattle food and during the recent 
revolutions were a large factor in 
saving the herds from starvation. Be- 
sides the direct food value of the 
drink itself, the agave furnishes food 
indirectly in that it is the host of sev- 
eral kinds of large fleshy grubs which 
are assiduously gathered, and eaten 
with relish. This particular delicacy, 
in a fried state, finds its way to many 
of the lunch counters of the saloons 
and restaurants in Mexico City. 

The effects of pulque upon the peo- 
ple of Mexico are hard to appreciate. 
There is no question but that there 
is considerable food value in the 
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drink if it is used while fairly fresh. 
The percentage of alcohol, too, is low 
compared with that of many bever- 
ages. Taken in large quantities, how- 
ever, as it is, there is little doubt but 
that it contributes largely to the lazy, 
shiftless habits of the Mexican In- 
dians generally. The almost immedi- 
ate effect of the drink is to make the 
drinker “logy”? and to produce sleep. 


Establishing the Kermis 


Taken in larger quantities it pro- 
duces intoxication of a type appar- 
ently conducive to the fights and 
brawls so prevalent on feast days. 
The present Mexican government has 
placed a very heavy tax on the sale 
of pulque not only for the purpose of 
getting revenue but also in an at- 
tempt to discourage its extensive use. 
Pulque ranching was formerly one of 
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the most profitable of industries but 
now, if the tax law is complied with, 
is scarcely a paying proposition. Tax 
dodging, however, is entirely possible, 
so the traffic goes on, and, judging 
from the nature of the officials and 
the people, it will continue as long as 
it is permissible to grow\the agave for 


any purpose whatsoever} 


Establishing the Kermis : 


Bristow Adams discussed in 

THE COUNTRYMAN the devel- 
opment of the Kermis as a feature 
of Farmers’ Week entertainments. 
That was before the 1920 Kermis 
competition had closed and before it 
was known whether Kermis would 
survive or go the way of the Demo- 
cratic Administration. 

It proved not to be a case of 
“three times and out” but of “one, 
two, three, go!” The 1920 competi- 
tion drew the largest number of 
manuscripts and the production at 
Farmers’ Week was in many ways 
more satisfactory than any previous 
Kermis. To quote from The Era, 
“this play, known as ‘The One Way 
Out,’ proved surpassing  entertain- 
ment for the Farmers’ Week folks— 
and a good assortment for hill and 
town people as well.” 

It was also a money-maker. It 
drew approximately a thousand-dol- 
lar house. This enabled the Kermis 
Committee to go far toward its ambi- 
tion to put Kermis on a permanent 
basis—to provide an endowment fund 
to yield the annual prize offerings and 
expenses, and to purchase suitable 
stage equipment. Previous Kermis 
committees had started the endow- 
ment and brought it up to $700 of 
productive funds and the 1921 com- 
mittee; after paying all expenses and 
reserving $300 to purchase equipment 
was able to add $500 to the perma- 
nent endowment, which the Univer- 
sity invests for the students at about 
five per cent. 

In the purchase of equipment the 
committee was fortunate in striking 
a great bargain. The Wharton Studio 
at the head of Cayuga Lake had been 
sold to the city for Stewart Park, the 
Scenery and properties were to be 
sold at a sacrifice, the committee had 
Some money, and Professor Atwood 


F Ssristow months ago Professor 


By D. J. Crosby 


did the rest. For an expenditure of 
about $125 for scenery and $100 for 
redecorating by Mr. A. D. Chadwick, 
one of the best scene painters in the 
country, he obtained three complete 
interior sets with real doors and win- 
dows, three informal landscapes and 
three sets of wood wings, two fire- 
places, a set house, a stairway, border 
curtains, tormentors, and grand drap- 
ery—an outfit that purchased new 
would cost from $600 to $800. 

This scenery, with the addition of 
a front curtain and a few conven- 
tional properties, will make it possible 
to stage in Bailey Hall anything that 
Kermis shou!d ever attempt. It is 
much more appropriate than that so 
kindly loaned free of charge year 
after year by the down-town theatres, 
it is easier to handle because not so 
tall, it is on beaver board rather than 
canvas, and it has been painted to 
meet the peculiar needs in Bailey 
Hall. 

This year gives promise of another 
successful Kermis “season.” The 
competition was a keen one, with ten 
manuscripts submitted. First prize 
was awarded to a manuscript enti- 
tled “It Takes Two,” which was sub- 
mitted by the winner of last year’s 
prize, R. B. Corbett ’22. This play 
may be called a domestic drama and 
is the story of a back-to-the-lander 
who has real love for the country and 
capacity to succeed there, but whose 
wife fails to “‘mix’’ with her country 
neighbors. Complications and dis- 
couragements lead to separation, but 
city hall-room squalor for the wife 
and forlorn, food-spoiling bachelor 
housekeeping for the husband and his 
hired man open the way for a benevo- 
lent aunt to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. The play is permeated with a 
pleasing humor, is not too difficult to 
stage, in spite of four scene shifts, 
and is well adapted to the Farmers’ 


Week audience or to a rural presenta- 
tion. Eighty students are in compe- 
tition for the cast. 

Several of the other manuscripts 
were almost as good as the winning 
one. “Gossip”? was a humorous char- 
acter portrayal with excellent dra- 
matic possibilities, which failed to 
carry thru mainly because of an anti- 
climax and the introduction of one or 
two almost impossible situations. It 
could be rewritten to make an excel- 
lent rural play. “Nip and Tuck’ was 
another manuscript with excellent 
possibilities. It was a comedy deal- 
ing with such good materials as corn 
borer quarantine, bootlegging, and 
state troopers, but it was spoiled in 
the ending. With some modification 
and the entire omission of the last act 
it would have been a serious con- 
tender for the prize. ‘Temple Ideal’ 
was well conceived and well written 
but was entirely too short for the 
Kermis. Other plays were too diffi- 
cult to stage or involved too many 
scene shifts. Some were out of keep- 
ing with the spirit of Kermis, and 
some were simply awful attempts at 
dialect writing (too difficult for ama- 
teur writers) or at blood-curdling 
melodrama. 

Competitors for the Kermis Stage 
would do well first of all to write a 
good story in which the interest is sus- 
tained by keeping the outcome hidden 
as long as possible. The story should 
be entertaining; the Farmers’ Week 
crowd goes to Bailey to be enter- 
tained. It may convey a lesson but 
the lesson should be masked and 
should be incidental to the story. It 
should be simple in design and easy 
to stage; neither Bailey Hall nor the 
village hall or high school assembly 
room have elaborate stage facilities. 
In short, it should be something that 
the folks back home can produce and 
would enjoy doing. 




































































































* Price. Determination 
x . 
and Cooperative 


Marketing 


RECENT book on marketing 
has an elaborate chart to il- 
lustrate “what goes on in the 
dark.” The printing of such a chart 
is significant, reflecting as it does 
that insistent and increasing demand 
to know where and how prices are 
determined. It implies, further, that 
there is not merely mystery but also 
something furtive, or even clandes- 
tine and surreptitious in the levying 
and collection of marketing ‘“‘tolls.” 
It is the purpose of this article to 
make certain definitions and distinc- 
tions, and help us orient ourselves in 
regard to marketing. 

In its broadest sense, agricultural 
marketing means the moving of the 
raw material from the producer to 
the consumer. Production is defined 
as the creation of utilities. The 
farmer, therefore, is a producer in 
the sense of producing raw materials 
or elementary utilities. The ‘‘middle- 
men” are producers in the sense of 
producing the utilities of time, place, 
and form, and also performing cer- 
tain personal services. Marketing, as 
defined in this broad way, therefore, 
includes certain essential functions 
such as grading and standardizing, 
storage, transportation, credit, and 
finally, selling or merchandising. 
Selling evidently is but one step in 
marketing, and should be so regarded. 
Therefore any efforts to solve the 
marketing problem which begin and 
end with the selling question are 
merely paltering, piddling, and piffi- 
ing with this tremendous problem. 
This is a lesson which those co-opera- 
tive associations which aim solely at 
price-fixing or  price-determination 
must learn, or pass away. To under- 
stand the true relation of co-opera- 
tive marketing to the price-determi- 
nation problem it is necessary to dis- 
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By James E. Boyle 


V 


cuss certain economic principles and 
policies concerning price. 

The problem of securing a “fair 
price” for each commodity and each 
service is indeed a serious one. The 
economic maxim—‘Competition is 
the life of trade’’—has been so widely 
accepted by our courts that we may 
conclude that it is now part of our 
legal and commercial philosophy. 
According to this maxim, competi- 
tion, when free and open, refiects 
supply and demand, and thus brings 
about a fair price. We may name 
many different forces which, lumped 
together, constitute the “law of sup- 
ply and demand.” Applied to an ag- 
ricultural product, for instance, this 
law of supply and demand includes 
among other things such forces as the 
supply of alternatives or substitutes; 
whims, fancies, or caprices of con- 
sumers, including racial, national, and 
local food habits; use of the product 
in various by-products or manufac- 
tured forms; cost of production; visi- 
ble supply; crop produced; buying 
power of consumers; general indus- 
trial conditions; cost of transporta- 
tion; storage and perishability; and 
receipts of this product at the mar- 
ket. Many of these forces are sub- 
ject to control by either the pro- 
ducer, consumer, or the middleman. 
But no one of these three is in com- 
plete control of all of them. Since 
they are not and cannot be subject 
to control by any one person, the 
law of supply and demand or the 
law of open and free competition, 
has been regarded as the consumer’s 
protection against monopoly and un- 
fair price. Hence the many anti- 
monopoly laws, ancient and modern, 
have aimed to preserve and perpetu- 
ate competition. In short, the price 
determined by the law of supply and 


demand has been looked on as the 
fair price. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust law says, 
in substance, “Thou shalt compete.” 
Such competition is expected to 
eliminate the inefficient and unfit pro- 
ducer and to protect the consumer. 
But competition may easily become 
a form of combat—commercial war- 
fare. This form of “cut-throat com- 
petition,” as it is called, may elimi- 
nate the other competitors and thus 
end in monopoly. And so Congress 
gave us the Clayton Amendment to 
the Sherman Act, which says in sub- 
stance: “Thou shalt compete fairly.” 

At the same time these laws are 
on our statute books, we have other 
laws frankly recognizing that cer- 
tain enterprises classed as “public 
utilities’ are monopolies and hence 
not subject to price-determination by 
the open, competitive law of supply 
and demand. Such prices are, of 
course, regulated by direct public 
authority. This method of price-de- 
termination is an unequivocal recog- 
nition of the inequality in bargaining 
power between the individual con- 
sumers and the corporation operating 
the public utility. The consumer is 
regarded as the weaker party, and 
the protection is meant for him. 

Briefly stated, there are, accord- 
ing to our economic and legal philoso- 
phy, two distinct economic fields. In 
one, natural monopoly reigns and 
public authority determines prices; in 
the other, competition reigns and the 
law of supply and demand determines 
prices. In this latter field, public au- 
thority aims to deal with price-deter- 
mination only indirectly by preserv- 
ing competition. Hence our Sher- 
man law and the various State anti- 
trust laws. Why preserve competi- 
tion, which is frankly wasteful and 
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destructive? Obviously the aim is to 
secure thru competition, a fair price 
—a price reflecting supply and de- 
mand—a price in which both the 
seller and buyer get equally fair 
treatment, a price in which the weak 
are not injured by the strong. In 
short, whether it be monopoly price 
or competitive price, the fundamental 
basis of state interference is to equal- 
ize the bargaining power, so far as 
the removal of artificial barriers will 
make it equal. 

The co-operative movement among 
farmers is now so strong that the 
farmer’s attitude towards price de- 
termination is very significant. Be- 
fore discussing this vital issue, let us 
pause long enough to look at the re- 
cent growth of that other form of 
co-operation known as the trade as- 
sociation, and see what its policy is 
on the price question. 

There are now, in round numbers, 
one thousand trade associations in the 
United States. These organizations 
are “for the mutual benefit of indi- 
viduals or companies who are en- 
gaged in the same kind of business.” 
They are organized by competing 
manufacturers frankly to escape the 
evils of competition and reap the re- 
wards of co-operation. A few of 
these early associations went straight 
to the point of “benefiting their mem- 
bers” by combining and fixing the 
price. They were haled into court 
and outlawed. Hence the prosperous 
trade association as now conducted 
usually emphasizes these functions: 
elimination of the evils of competi- 
tion; competition as to quality and 
service but not as to price; no price 
control; study of costs; collection and 
dissemination of information among 
its members concerning supply and 
demand for its product; supply and 
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demand for material purchased; and 
statistics as to past prices. Such an 
association opposes ‘‘cut-throat com- 
petition,” and “monopoly,’’ but fav- 
ors “co-operative competition.” It 
declares in its by-laws that “price- 
fixing is wrong both economically and 
legally”; but does, however, endorse 
the “open price.” In practice, this 
means that each individual manufac- 
turer, for instance, in naming a price 
to his customers, does so knowing the 
price that his competitors are offer- 
ing, and also knowing the general con- 
ditions prevailing in his trade. ‘There 
is no price agreement here; there is 
no meeting of minds or collusion.” 
The philosophy of the trade associa- 
tion is that the individual will not 
benefit by the ruin of his competitor 
but will be hurt himself thereby; that 
he and his competitors are all in the 
same common cause and must pros- 
per together or suffer tegetner. Fi- 
nally, their idea of raising prices is 
by improving quelity’ o> service in the 
goods they sell. 


HIS brings up the preklem of ag- 
ricultural price and the co-oper- 
ative association. To what extent is 
there a similarity between the farm- 
ers’ co-operative association and the 
manufacturers’ trade association? 
Shall the co-operative association 
seek frankly and directly to control 
prices? Shall the co-operative asso- 
ciation improve its quality and ser- 
vice by grading and standardizing, 
and introduce economies and savings 
thru large volume of business, thus 
indirectly securing the benefits of 
better prices? 
The answer is not a simple one. 
But evidently in those fields where 
competition and equal bargaining 
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power are now setting a supply-and- 
demand price, the first function of co- 
operative marketing is to introduce 
economies in the various marketing 
functions, and to improve the qual- 
ity, the grading and the standardiz- 
ing of the commodity produced. In 
those other fields, where the farmers 
are so weak as bargainers and where 
competition among buyers is so lack- 
ing that a fair price is not received, 
then first should come the bargaining 
function. This should be exercised as 
a “collective bargain,” in which there 
should be represented all three in- 
terests, producer, distributor, and 
consumer. If the consumer has no 
voice in such price determination, 
then he lacks that protection which 
our legal and commercial philosophy 
has promised him. But second, and 
almost as important as price-bargain- 
ing, is the fundamental and ever- 
present questions of quality of prod- 
uci. This is illustrated in the mar- 
keting. o* fluid milk. Dr. John R. 
Williams. after making a survey of 
municipal milk problems in Roches- 
ter; New York, reported a few years 
ago tnat in the study of the use of 
milk in the homes it was discovered 
that many people were afraid to use 
cows’ milk and so consumed as little 
as possible. The committee on agri- 
culture of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce issued a milk report in 
1915 to the effect that general con- 
sumption of fluid milk for cooking 
purposes as well as individual con- 
sumption has decreased per capita in 
the last ten years. 

The conclusion seems warranted, 
then, that the problem of quality 
rather than that of price is the chief 
concern of the successful co-opera- 
tive marketing association. 
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NLY a short time ago, comp4rhiivety, «we ‘pinmped 

ourselves into our editorial ¢hair ‘and-tock charge of 
this paper. We remember the program of work we formu- 
lated for the year which was to come. It was a man- 
sized one, you recall, having to do with discussions of 
agricultural problems and with the awakening of rural 
America to a realization of the urgent need of certain 
social reforms needed to place country life on a par with 
city life. 

We turn back the pages to that editorial utterance of 
enthusiasm and ambition. Ten months have passed since 
that was written, and while our ideas are much the same, 
we have had an opportunity to sift them and to get a 
perspective view of our work. 

We still believe that THE COUNTRYMAN should pass 
on to its readers the results of some of the Col- 
lege’s research work in its many phases of agricultural 
work. Often these results are made available to our 
readers a considerable period before they appear in bulle- 
tin form for general dissemination. And whenever the 
opportunity is presented THE COUNTRYM4N gladly pub- 
lishes articles by men notable for their knowledge of ag- 
ricultural problems and who can clarify the ideas of 
others on these same problems. 

But the conviction is growing that the field of human 
interest offers as many opportunities for service as does 
the field of instruction; that acting as a connecting link 
between students, faculty, alumni, and the College, is of 
equal importance with making what might prove a feeble 
effort on our part to alter deep-rooted conditions which 
have existed for many, many years. 

So in the time remaining before we hand over the pa- 
per to our successor, without slighting the field of in- 
struction, we plan to devote an increased amount of 
space to the human side of farming and to the achieve- 
ments of Cornellians engaged in agricultural work. 
Everyone of, us is interested in reading about the im- 
pressions of our faculty members who travel in foreign 
lands, for it furnishes a personal view and a closer con- 
tact with them that we seldom get in classrooms. The 
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successes of graduates, men you have heard about and 
from whose experiences you can profit, or again, the re- 
sults of a survey you can apply to your own community, 
will make really worth-while reading. And in the issues 
which remain, these are some of the things we hope to 
present to you. 


OU KNOW “Jim” Roscoe, the fellow with the old 
wagon and the slouched hat, well, he was in such a 
hurry to get to the milk factory this morning that he for- 
got to bring his morning’s milk. You should have seen 
the surprised and disgusted look on his face when he saw 
he was three cans shy!—and how he laughed! 

I heard “Nat” Stone tell Bill Robinson about it down 
at the store and they had a good laugh over it. Joe Cook 
was up at the barn when I got back so I told him about 
it and he thought it was a pretty good joke, too. 

We spoke of it several times that week. 

Yet it never appeared in our community newspaper. 

Some folks say that it was not news, that it was not a 
serious item, that it was not dignified enough. 

News includes anything a person does which interests 
other people. If Jim’s story had appeared in the paper 
we would have read it and laughed about it—and so would 
Bert Hollis, who has moved into the city but still takes 
our paper. 

You or I should have sent that item in. We cannot ex- 
pect the editor to cover all the territory in which his pa- 
per circulates, for that is too big a job. You and I, there- 
fore, ought to send in these items which we know people 
will read. We will get some fun out of it, and so will the 
other folks, and by that very bit will our communtiy be- 
come more familiar in its personal relationships and more 
friendly in its humor, and all good communities are just 
big friendly families, anyhow. G. 3. 1: 


NEW YEAR is here! Something in that thought in- 

spires us. With its advent comes the opportunity to 
forget the mistakes and losses of the past months yet it 
comes without removing the chance to reflect on the 
brighter things that have happened. We can review our 
failures and successes and use the lessons we have learned 
from them. It is a time to start over again. 

As we look back over the past twelve months, perhaps 
we see a lot of discouragement on the part of farmers, 
for indeed it has not been a year of great prosperity. But 
what could be expected? We were in the midst of a 
post-war readjustment period; at such a time the farmer 
seems to be the one to suffer most. Yet it has not been a 
year without encouragement to agriculture. We have but 
to look at the farmer’s bloc in Congress to realize that the 
political strength of rural folk is far greater than it has 
ever been before. Only a few years ago we would scarcely 
have dared dream of such political power in the hands of 
farmers as they now actually have. It has been a year of 
triumph for agricultural organizations. The attention of 
the rest of the population has been effectively turned to 
the realization that the farmer is human and wants his 
just part in the political and economic control of the 
country. Agriculture as an occupation is now regarded 
more highly than it has ever been before. 

True it is that all these things do not make last year’s 
pocket-book look any fatter, but can we not see in them a 
greater future prosperity? Do they not add a new dig- 
nity and new power to the farmer? Any achievements as 
extensive as those of this past year cannot help but raise 

(Continued on page 116) 
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“Did ever woman feel so blue? 
Three meals a day, nothing new.” 


many housewives feel at this 

time when preparing a meal. 
They complain that they cannot find 
a thing to get; that if it were only 
summer time they could get some 
fresh fruit and vegetables, and menu 
planning would be much easier. They 
do not realize that this is the time 
when some fruits are just coming into 
season, fruits that can be easily 
utilized in the diet. They are the 
ones obtained from the sunny south- 
land and include the oranges, malaga 
grapes, dates, lemons and grapefruit. 

Oranges are the most common of 
these fruits and the most easily ob- 
tained. They can be used in a greater 
variety of ways than can the others, 
appearing on the breakfast table as 
cut fruit, on the luncheon table in the 
form of salads, custards, and jellies, 
and on the dinner table as ices and 
puddings. This fruit is enjoyed no 
matter how it is fixed. Many people 
consider that oranges are too expen- 
sive for the average family, but in 
this present day and age, with im- 
proved methods of packing and ship- 
ping, oranges can be obtained cheaply 
and can be used economically in the 
family diet. And every member of 
the family from the oldest down to 
the youngest can eat them, too. 

While malaga grapes and dates are 
not as common as they might be, and 
many people will wonder how they 
can be used, it really is no difficult 
problem. While often used as a fruit 
for the breakfast table, their most 
common use is in salads, combined 
with other fruits such as oranges, 
canned peaches, pineapple, and ap- 
ples. They are often used as a gar- 
nish and make very good looking ones, 
too. Dates make most excellent pud- 
dings and salads; when stuffed with 
fondant they are an ideal delicacy. 

Lemons are another fruit which we 
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do not usually consider when making 
up our menus. They make marvelous 
jellies and puddings, while nothing 
can be quite as tempting as a well- 
baked lemon meringue pie. Lemon 
and orange juice make a great addi- 
tion to such fruits as canned cherries 
and pears when they are to be served 
as sauce. 

Grapefruit are coming to be used 
more and more in a greater variety 
of ways. This is a comparatively new 
fruit but we are beginning to realize 
its value in the diet. They are rich 
in vitamines and form an ideal be- 
ginning for a new day when served 
on the breakfast table. Salads made 
with grapefruit as the base are ideal, 
and furnish another way to serve the 
fruit. Grapefruit make a very good 
marmalade when combined with or- 
anges and lemons. 

Housewives groan when apples are 
mentioned, for they are so tired of 
them that they can hardly hope ever 
to have a whole night’s rest without 
seeing all the apple pies they have 
baked and all the apple sauce they 
have made. And they are so tired of 
apples that one can hardly blame 
them, that is, if they have served 
them only as apple sauce and pie. 
But there are many other ways to 
prepare and serve them. If used raw 
as a desert, they demand no prepara- 
tion at all; when developed into 
cooked deserts they may be used in 
many economical ways. There are a 
few staple ways of cooking apples 
which offer considerable variations. 
One of these is plain apple sauce 
which may be served as apple char- 
lotte russe, spiced apple sauce, or 
bavarian apple. Baked apples may 
be stuffed with nuts or raisins for 
deserts or even stuffed with sausage- 
meat and served as the main course 
of a luncheon. And there are salads 
galore in which they may be used, the 
familiar Waldorf salad where the ap- 
ple is combined with celery and wal- 
nuts, baked apple salad and apples 
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combined with celery and chicken or 
veal to form another salad. Apple 
fritters and apple brown betty are 
always well received. 


The Country Kitchen 


ITY houses have conveniences 

which most houses in the coun- 
try lack, and these improved ways of 
heating, lighting, and sanitation make 
it easier to keep the city home up to 
the standard for which every woman 
aims. But there are many attractive 
things which belong just to the home 
on the farm, and I think one of them 
is the country kitchen. 

The modern city house has a kitch- 
enette, a small room just big enough 
to give the housewife place to work, 
and to fit in the various cupboards 
and kitchen furnishings. It is a labo- 
ratory, designed for the preparation 
of food in the quickest, most capable 
way which science can devise. Not 
that I object to this change for effi- 
ciency; I welcome all things which 
mean less effort. There is plenty of 
work in the world which needs to be 
done, without wasting time on any 
unnecessary labor. 

But up to the present time the 
modern improved kitchen has not 
been possible for most rural women. 
The housewife cannot have even a 
corner apart for uninterrupted work 
in cookery. Lack of furnaces means 
that the children must play in the 
warm kitchen, and their toys are 
strewn about the floor; the hired man 
keeps his feet in the oven; the dog is 
unsanitary, but he’s cold. The kitchen 
sink must be shared with buckets for 
watering the live stock, if there isn’t 
a pump in the barn; small chicks and 
ducklings must be kept behind the 
stove in early spring. Of course all 
this doesn’t happen in the best regu- 
lated farm houses, but the best are 
not the average. 

There is a cozy feeling about the 

(Continued on page 116) 
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°96 W.C.—Morell Wilson is run- 
ning a one-hundred - and - fifty - acre 
farm near Genoa. His address is 
R. D. 24. 

’97 B.S.A.—Rev. W. C. Bell has 
been a missionary worker since grad- 
uation and has spent a large share of 
his time in Africa, under the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, located in Angolia. 
He recently returned to America for 
a short period and is visiting his par- 
ents at Lockport. While there he 
gave an address in the Plymouth Con- 
gregatftonal Church upon the achieve- 
ments accomplished by mission work- 
ers in the Dark Continent. 

“Christianity brings its problems,” 
said Reverend Bell. “For instance, a 
chief comes to us and says he wants 
to follow the Light—but what about 
his five wives? Which one shall he 
keep and what shall he do with those 
he does not keep? Another has a 
whole house full of fetishes—what 
disposal shall he make of them upon 
becoming a Christian? His whole 
wealth may be represented by those 
emblems of superstition. Shall it be 
a loss? Another promising school 
teacher is asked to take the kingship 
of the country, if so, what about the 
school work? 

“One of the greatest obstacles to 
progress is the witch doctor. You 
find him everywhere and his influence 
and power is not to be despised. He 
is no fool. Well versed in the use of 
native roots and herbs—some of 
them virulent poison—he holds the 
key to the situation in many, many 
villages.” 

One of the great needs of the coun- 
try is better medical facilities and at- 
tention, and Reverend Bell is making 
an effort to raise sufficient money to 
build and equip a hospital to serve 
the native people adequately. 

798 B.S.A., ’01 M.S.A.—Professor 
William A. Stocking, head of the 
dairy department here, was elected 
vice-president of the New York State 
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Dairymen’s Association at its annual 
meeting in Oneonta in the middle of 
November. 

704 B.A., ’05 M.S.A., 713 B.S.—A 
partnership has been formed between 
Charles S. Wilson and Bruce P. Jones 
to run fruit and poultry farms at 
Hall. Wilson was formerly head of 
the department of pomology and was 
also state commissioner of agriculture 
for several years. Jones is agricul- 
tural representative of the Macmillan 
Publishing Company. 

704 B.S.—Dean A. R. Mann pre- 
sided at the annual meeting of the 
American Country Life Association, 
held in New Orleans the week of No- 
vember 7. He was elected first vice- 
president of the Association for the 
coming year. President Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, of the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College, succeeds Dean 
Mann as the president of the Associa- 
tion for the coming year. 

706 B.S.A.—R. R. Slocum, formerly 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, is now on 
the federal board for vocational train- 
ing at New York. 

709 B.S.—Professor Martha Van 
Rensselaer attended the annual meet- 
ing of home economic teachers in 
Buffalo the last week in November. 
Miss Van Rensselaer spoke on “Prob- 
lems of the Home.”’ Miss Flora Rose, 
Miss Cora Binzel, and Miss Nancy 
McNeal accompanied Miss Van Rens- 
selaer to the conference. 

’?09—George K. Bobb is running a 
poultry farm at Landsdale, Pa. 

709—Arthur K. Bobb is farming at 
Sewell, N. J... 

709 W.C.—N. E. Keeney and Mrs. 
Keeney (Ella Bacon ’09) are living 
on their farm at North Lansing. They 
have five husky youngsters. 

710 Ex.—Thomas E. Andrews is 
employed by the government as a 
mail clerk. His address is 421 N. 
Geneva St., Ithaca. 

710 Ex.—Robert D. Brockway is 
farming near South Byron. 


710 M.S.A.—Maxwell J. Dorsey is 
now head of the department of hor- 
ticulture of the University of West 
Virginia. For the past ten years he 
has been in charge of the fruit breed- 
ing research at the University of 
Minnesota. 

710 W.C.—Walter J. Failey owns 
and runs a poultry and general farm 
at Carthage. 

710 W.C.—G. E. Joralemon has a 
poultry farm at Pine City, Chemung 
County. 

"10 W.C.—John N. Osborne has 
purchased a poultry and truck farm 
three miles south of Ithaca. 

11 B.S.—Louis W. Fisk is running 
a farm near Slat Point, Dutchess 
County. 

"11 B.S.—Ira S. Brown is farming 
near Manlius. His address is Manlius. 

711 B.S.—Isaac B. Lipman owns a 
130-acre farm situated at Titusville, 
N. J., where he is specializing in fruit 
srowing. 

"11 B.S.A.—George J. Burt is 
training officer in the U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau, attached to the sub-district 
office at Roanoke. His address is 11% 
West Church Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


711 B.S.A.—Elisha W. Thurston is 
now doing agricultural work in So- 
dus, N. Y. 

711 B.S.—Stanley G. Judd is now 
farming at Bellows Falls, Vt. 

712 B.S.—James C. Otis is running 
a five-hundred-acre farm at Swanton, 
Vt., on shares. He was formerly farm 
bureau agent of Windsor County, 
Vermont. 

712 B.S.—C. B. Haviland is bacteri- 
ologist for Borden’s Milk Company. 
His address is 3414 Ave. D, Brooklyn. 

712—_J. P. Hausle is an accountant 
in Buffalo. He may be reached at 41 
Southhampton St. 

712 B.S.—Dudley J. Dorion is run- 
ning a farm near Pomona. 

712 Ex.—A. H. Carney may be 
reached at Herkimer, where he is 
specializing in the production of pure- 
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bred Holsteins. His mail address is 
Herkimer, Box 141. 

12 Ex.—Thurlow W. Burritt is 
farming near Everett, Ohio. 

13 B.S.—Mrs. K. R. Breuckner 
(Dorothea Kielland 713), who is at 
the Adams Mission Station, Natal, 
South Africa, has a daughter, Anna 
Elizabeth. 

13—-H. E. Dibble is secretary of 
the E. F. Dibble Co., seed growers, 
of Honeoye Falls. 

138 Ex.—Albert D. Freeman is a 
post office clerk at Richfield Springs. 

13 B.S.—Wm. H. Hamilton has 
supervision of the farmers’ institutes 
of New Jersey, under the direction of 
the State Department of Agriculture. 
He also owns and manages a 100-acre 
farm near Pennington, N. J. : 


13 B.S.—R. C. Beach is proprietor 
of the Ithaca Sales and Pedigree Com- 
pany which specializes in Guernsey 
advertising. His address is 513 N. 
Tioga St. 

713 B.S.—Kenneth R. Boynton is 
head gardener and curator of planta- 
tions of the botanical gardens at 
Bronx Park, New York City. 

713 B.S.—Andrew J. Cochrane is 
“farming it’? near Ripley. 

713. Ex.—Floyd Cothron was seri- 
ously ill with typhoid during the late 
fall and early winter, but is now bet- 
ter. He is running a farm at Gasport. 

713 Ex.—Miner H. Corbin is in the 
real estate and insurance business at 
Endicott. His address is 43 Washing- 
ton Ave. 

13 B.S.—Ephraim C. Crippen is 
employed by the State Bank of Com- 
merce of Brockport. 

"13 B.S.—Lew W. Crittenden is 
manager of the Albany County farm 
bureau. His address is 263 Central 
Ave. 

13 B.S.—Clyde W. Bame is manu- 
facturing and wholesaling ice cream 
at Gouveneur. ; 

13 B.S.—Philip B. Barton is prin- 
cipal of the Castile high school and 
teacher of agriculture. 

13 B.S.—George H. Pound is a re- 
search assistant in the poultry de- 
partment of the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at New 
Brunswick. 

13 B.S.—Burr C. Copley is mana- 
ger of the York Brook Farm, Canton, 
Massachusetts. 

"13 B.S.—Lewis C. Clark is super- 
visor of vocational agricultural edu- 
cation for the State of Delaware. 
His address is: State House, Dover, 
Delaware. 

"13 B.S.—Wilfred Wilson is plant 
manager for the Standard Chemical 
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Co. (Hardwood Distillation Indus- 
tries). His address is Cookshire, 
Quebec, Canada. 

713 Ex.—Clarence E. Harvard was 
a farmer for the first four years after 
leaving College, specializing in the 
production of purebred Holsteins. 
Since then he has been in the retail 
feed and produce business at North 
Bangor. 

7138 B.S.—Elwyn H. Dole is with 
the Winnecook Ranch Company, Win- 
necook, Mont. 

713 B.S.—J. R. Livermore has been 
working on the farm of W. R. Meyer 
at Estey, until recently, when he ac- 
cepted a position in the plant breed- 
ing department where he is now do- 
ing extension work. 

713 B.S.—G. S. Rose has a position 
with the Creamery Package Company 
of Buffalo. He was in Ithaca for the 
Colgate game and for part of the ex- 
tension workers’ conference. 

714 B.S.—C. A. Bacon is teaching 
in the high school at Grantwood, N. J. 

714-716, *19 W.C.—Helen Ketchum 
was married to Edward Bachman, a 
musician of Rochester, on December 
1, 1921. Mr. Bachman is now in 
Miami, Fla., with Pryor’s Band, for 
the winter season, and Mrs. Bachman 
expects to join him there in January. 
F. A. Wickes ’21, a former circulation 
manager of THE COUNTRYMAN, has 
been employed on the Ketchum farm 
since he graduated. 

714 B.S.—W. von Fabrice is teach- 
ing at the Canterbury School, New 
Milford, Conn. 

714 B.S.—Edward A. Everitt is a 
captain of cavalry in the U. S. Army. 
He is stationed at Fort Riley, Kansas. 

714 M.F.—Pan-Cheng King visited 
the College of Agriculture about the 
middle of November. Immediately 
following his graduation in forestry, 

Mr. King returned to China and was 
appointed director of the bureau of 
forestry of Anhwei Province. He was 
charged with the organization of the 
bureau and the establishment of the 
forest nursery. After continuing in 
this position for three years he was 
appointed by the Central Government 
of China as President of the Govern- 
ment Agricultural College at Peking. 
This is the only agricultural college in 
China receiving its support from and 
under the direction of the Central 
Government. Following three years 
in this position he was appointed, 
about a year ago, by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, as President of Tsing 
Hua College. This college is main- 
tained entirely on the indemnity fund 
and is under the control of the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs, Under agree- 
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ment with the United States its pur- 
pose is to prepare students for en- 
trance to American colleges and to 
send students here to complete their 
studies. It has already sent about six 
hundred students to the United States, 
approximately four hundred of whom 
are still here, the remainder having 
completed their studies and returned 
to China. 

President King was designated by 
his Government as a Counsellor to the 
Chinese representatives at the disarm- 
ament conference at Washington. 

°14 B.S.—Dudley Alleman, assist- 
ant editor of the National Stockman 
and Farmer, visited his friends here 
on November 28. While in college he 
was alumni editor of THE COUNTRY- 
MAN, and a member of the only na- 
tional champion fruit-judging team 
Cornell ever had. 

714 B.S., ’15 M.S.—Tuan Shin Kuo, 
formerly principal of the first agri- 
cultural school of Kiangsu, and at 
one time director of the cotton ex- 
periment station of the Shanghai Chi- 
nese Cotton Mill Association, has re- 
cently been appointed a professor of 
plant breeding in the College of Ag- 
riculture, National Southeastern Uni- 
versity, Nanking, China. 

714 B.S.—L. E. Card, who is here 
working for his doctor’s degree, ex- 
pects to go in February to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as head of the poul- 
try division of their animal husbandry 
department. 

714 B.S.—Raymond R. Jansen is 
teaching in the agricultural high 
school at Lowville, N. Y. His ad- 
dress is 74 Clinton St. 

714 B.S.— J. J. Pollock is a consult- 
ing expert in problems relating to 
the business management of the ice 
industry. His business headquarters 
are, 8 West 40th Street, room 1508, 
New York City. At one time he was 
an assistant in the plant breeding de- 
partment here at Cornell. 

714. B.S.—Harry D. Bauder is 
teaching agriculture at the New York 
State School of Agriculture at Coble- 
skill. His address is 48 Elm St. 

714 Ex.—Hiram E. Greiner is a vo- 
cational teacher in the department 
of education of Buffalo. His address 
is 113 Deerfield St. 

714 B.S.—John E. Cuddeback is 
“farming it” at Port Jervis. 

714 B.S.—Lew E. Harvey is farm- 
ing near Marathon. 

714 B.S.—Robert R. Dince is a 
manufacturer of gymnasium outfits. 
His address is 4 West 93rd St., New 
York City. 

714 B.S.—Emerson Haywood is liv- 
ing at Elmvale Farm, Clinton St., 
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Hopkinton, Mass. He is a purchas- 
ing agent for the Temple Tours. 

714 Ex.—Lester M. Hayes is the 
farm manager for an institution for 
the feeble-minded, at Pennhurst, Pa. 

714 B.S.—Leslie D. F. Baker is 
farming at Mohegan Lake. 

714 B.S.—Harold E. Baldinger is 
manager of the Arden Dairies, Inc., 
at El Monte, Calif. 

714. M.S.A.—Alfred Atkinson is 
president of the Montana State Col- 
lege, at Bozeman, Mont. 

714 B.S.—J. R. Teal has just been 
appointed local manager of the 
Dairymen’s League plant at Auburn. 
He was the manager of the Onondaga 
County Milk Producers’ Co-operative 
Association. 

715 B.S.—Fred W. Ohm was ap- 
pointed county leader of the junior 
extension work in Livingston County 
last July. Ohm succeeds William C. 
Stokoe, B.S. ’13, who resigned to ac- 
cept the position of county agricul- 
tural agent. The latter position was 
made vacant by the retirement of 
Earl A. Flansburgh, B.S. 715, who is 
now assistant county agent leader for 
the entire state. Mr. Flansburgh has 
his headquarters in Ithaca. 

715 M.S.A.—Merrick V. Barnes is 
county agent in Caledonia County, 
Vermont, with headquarters at St. 
Johnsburg. 

715 B.S.—Victor A. Acer, 127 Lin- 
den Ave., Kenmore, N. Y., is sales 
manager for Spencer Kellog and 
Sons, Inc., of Buffalo. This concern 
deals in linseed and lubricating oils. 

715 Sp.—Edward F. Baum is with 
the Buffalo Miniature Lamp Division, 
National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Co., 1495 Fillmore and Ferry 
St., Buffalo. 

715 B.S.—Sherman C. Bishop is a 
zoologist at the State Museums at 
Albany. 

715 B.S.—John H. Coyne, Jr., son 
of former Mayor and Mrs. John H. 
Coyne of Yonkers, was married on 
September 28 to Miss Veronica Mc- 
Cue, also of Yonkers. For a short 
time after his graduation, Coyne was 
with the New York State Conserva- 
tion Commission, later becoming pro- 
prietor of the Big Rock Poultry 
Farm. He entered the army in De- 
cember, 1917, serving first with the 
305th Infantry, 77th Division, and 
later with the 20th Engineers. He 
was in France with the latter organ- 
ization for sixteen months. Since his 
discharge from the army in July, 
1919, he has conducted an automobile 
accessories establishment at 46 North 
Broadway, Yonkers. 

15 B.S.—Israe] Cohen is engaged 
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in bacteriological and chemical diag- 
nosis with the division of laboratories 
and research of the State Department 
of Health at Albany. His address is 
19 Franklin Street. 

716 B.S—A daughter, Margaret 
Ann, was born on September 10 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour W. Daven- 
port, Jr., of Kinderhook, N. Y. Da- 
venport is beginning his third year as 
manager of the Fairland Farms at 
Kinderhook, which now include four 
farms, constituting a total of six hun- 
dred acres. He is also manager of 
two smaller farms near Kinderhook. 

°16 B.S.—C. K. Harriman is in the 
oil business at Florence, Colo. 

716 B.S.A.—Richard T. Muller, 
who was instructor and assistant pro- 
fessor 1916-1920, and since then as- 
sociate professor of horticulture in 
the University of Maine, has resigned 
to accept a position as assistant pro- 
fessor of floriculture in the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College where he 
will be associated with Prof. C. W. 
Thayer, who was formerly a member 
of the floriculture department at 
Cornell. 

716 B.S.—G. Hale Harrison, sales 
manager of Harrison’s Nurseries, is 
president of the Peninsula Horticul- 
tural Society and the Pomona Or- 
chard Company, and vice-president 
of the Worcester County, Md., Farm- 
ers’ League. He lives in Berlin, Md. 

716 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Howland announced the marriage of 
their daughter, Hazel Hungerford, to 
James Carlton Corwith ’16. The cere- 
mony was held at Evans Mills, on 
Thursday, October 27. 

716 B.S.—Gilbert M. Montgomery 
is still farming in Glen Moore, Ches- 
ter County, Pa. During the past 
year he has changed his herd entirely 
to Guernsey cattle, and is working 
into purebreds. 

716 B.S.—C. W. Moore, who was 
formerly on the sales force of the 
Virginia-Carolina Fertilizer Company, 
is now farming at home in West 
Henrietta. 

716 B.S.—Richard T. Muller is as- 
sistant professor of floriculture at 
Amherst College. He lives at 45 
East Pleasant Street, Amherst, Mass. 

716 B.S.—Mrs. George R. Phipps 
(Florence Faulhaber) died in Erie, 
Pa., on October 26th. Burial was 
made in Lakeview Cemetery. Capt. 
Phipps (’15 B.S.) will be remembered 
as connected with the U. S. Ground 
School of Aviation here during the 
War. 

716 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. George L. 
Rice announced the marriage of their 
daughter, Esther Myrick, to Frank 
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Richmond Perry. The wedding was 
held on Wednesday, October 19, at 
Burt. The couple have come to Ithaca 
where “Rich” is working for his doc- 
tor’s degree. 

716 B.S.—Royal Bird was with the 
Beaver Board Wood Products Com- 
pany at Thorold, Ontario, till last 
July. He is now employed by the 
Gould Paper Company of Lyons Falls, 
as their forester. 

716 M.F.—M. B. Haman has re- 
turned from South America and is 
now with Mr. A. W. Sampson at the 
Great Basin Experiment Station, 
Ephriam, Utah. He is with the For- 
est Service, in grazing work. 

716 B.S.—Louis E. Freudenthal is 
secretary-treasurer of the Freuden- 
thal Farm Company. This concern is 
farming more than a thousand acres 
under the Elephant Butte Dam, in 
the Mesilla Valley, New Mexico. They 
are specializing in pure-breed White 
Leghorns and Duroc Jerseys. Freu- 
denthal lives in Las Cruces, N. M. It 
was thru the efforts of Mr. Freuden- 
thal that the Agricultutral Science 
Club was formed, the first organiza- 
tion in the country to combine the 
membership of a state experiment sta- 
tion with the producing farmers of 
the community in discussions of the 
science of agriculture. 

717 B.S.—June C. Deming is a 
teacher of domestic science in the 
East High School, Rochester. She 
lives at 234 Lake Avenue. 

717 Ph.D.—E. P. Dietrich is now 
head of the department of agronomy 
in the West Virginia State Agricul- 
tural College at Morgantown. 

717 B.S.—Wayland P. Frost, who 
was formerly county agent in Wind- 
ham County, Vermont, has organized 
and is now managing a co-operative 
creamery at Brattleboro, Vt. 

717 B.S.—Simon D. Shoulkin re- 
ceived the degree of D.V.M. in 1920 
at the Ohio State University. He has 
been working in South Carolina for 
the past year as assistant state veteri- 
narian, engaged mainly in live-stock 
sanitation. Until November he was 
in charge of the two lower counties, 
Lasper and Beaufort, with headquar- 
ters, with headquarters in Ridgeland, 
and since that time he has been in 
charge of Colleton County, with his 
headquarters in Walerboro, S. C. 

717 B.S.—Robert B. Wilson is now 
with the U. S. bureau of entomology 
as extension entomologist in apicul- 
ture for the State of Mississippi. He 
made the college a short visit on No- 
vember 29th. 

717 B.S.—William S. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., is in the rain insurance depart- 
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ment of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company of Connecticut, underwrit- 
ing rain insurance on all classes of 
risks. He says this new form of in- 
demnity has proven very popular dur- 
ing the past season. He is living at 
the University Club, Hartford. 
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Since 1860 


HE BURRELL has been continuously 

onthe American market longer than any. 
other power milking machine, and has back 
of it more than 60 years of experience. Since 
1860 the Burrell company has tested in 
actual use all of the more promising milker 
inventions, retaining those which proved ef- 
ficient and ruthlessly discarding those which 
proved faulty. Its pre-eminence today is due 
to the Burrell company’s broader knowledge 
of milking machines and greater thorough- 
ness in manufacturing. 


You should know the Burrell Milker. Send 
today for a copy of the new Burrell catalog. 
In addition to the Burrell Milker story, it 
tells about the herd that has never been 
milked by hand and contains a purely edu- 
cational chapter on the production of clean 
milk which every milk producer should read. 
It will be a credit to your library—and it’s 
free. Send for your copy today. Do it now. 


CAddress Dep't 11 


D.H. BURRELL & Go.INc. 


New York 











717 B.S.—D. S. Katzenberg is at 
present a land appraiser for the Santa 
Fe Railroad. He is working in Texas. 

717 B.S.—Harry Lebau is superin- 
tendent of the Hebrew Educational 
Society of Brooklyn. His address is 
Hopkinson and Sutter Avenues. 


717 B.S.—Byron A. Allen ’17, and 
Mrs. Allen, announce the birth of a 
son, Robert Davis, on December 12. 

717 M.F.—H. M. Stultz is now a 
partner in the firm of Mardfin and 
Stultz, landscape architects, 580 Van 
Cortland Ave., Yonkers. 
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°17 B.S.—E. I. Kilbourne was a re- 
cent visitor at the college. ‘Skipper’ 
is in the sugar business in the West 
Indies, and is on a short trip to this 
part of the country. He recently an- 
nounced the birth of his second child, 
2 son. 

"17 B.S.—Elbert E. Conklin, Jr., 
is in charge of the Food Products In- 
spection Service of the United States 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti- 
mates in Cleveland, Ohio. His ad- 
dress is 2403 East Ninth Street, 
Cleveland. 

"17 B.S.—William D. Crim is with 


Harris, Forbes, and Company, of 
New York City. He lives in Scar- 
boro. 


717 B.S.—George E. LeWorthy is 
living at 401 Dryden Road, Ithaca. 

717 B.S., ’21 Ph.D.—L. J. Norton 
obtained his doctor’s degree this fall 
in the department of farm manage- 
ment, where he is now instructing. 

717 B.S.—Ralph C. Parker is in 
charge of the New England and East- 
ern New York district of the Eastern 
Bureau of the National Lime Asso- 
ciation. His office is at 360 Worth- 
ing Street, Springfield, Mass. For the 
last year and a half he has had a 
temporary office at Riverhead, L. I. 
Now the company has established a 
permanent office at Springfield so 
Parker will be nearer to his work. 
Prior to taking work with the Lime 
Association he was county agricul- 
tural agent of Suffolk County for 
three years. Since then he has vis- 
ited most of the farm bureaus, col- 
leges, and experiment stations in 
New England and Eastern New York, 
and has conferred with the many offi- 
cials connected with them. His resi- 
dence is at 332 Dickinson Street, 
Springfield. 

718 B.S.—Frederick H. Alfke has 
recently returned from a trip to New 
Mexico, Colorado, Utah, and Wyom- 
ing, in the interests of the Gates Rub- 
ber Company, for which he is repre- 
sentative in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. His home address is at the 
Hotel Beresford, 1 West 81st Street, 
New York. 

718 B.S.—Ernestine Becker is as- 
sisting Dr. E. V. McCollum in the 
School of Hygiene at Johns Hopkins 
University. Her home is at 4015 
Brookline Avenue, West Forest Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 

"18 B.S.—Ralph C. Van Horn and 
Marion Fitch were married at Walton 
on October 8. They are making their 
home at 1209 Eutaw Place, Balti- 
more, Md. Van Horn is with the 
Western Maryland Dairy where he 
has charge of the laboratories, 
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718 B.S.—F. E. Brown, who was 
formerly with the Nestle’s Food Com- 
pany at Oneonta, is now in the bakery 
business with his uncle at Newark, 
N. J. His address is 2 Orchard Street. 

718 B.S.—Henry W. Cleaves re- 
ceived burns which resulted in his 
death, while attempting to put out a 
fire which destroyed his home on No- 
vember 4 at Redbank, N. J. He is 
survived by his wife and a twenty- 
months-old son. 

718 B.S.—L. H. Taft is now Dis- 
trict Forester, District 5, with the 
Philippine Government. He can be 
reached at the Bureau of Forestry, 
Manila, P. I. 

718 B.S.—Hugh L. Casline ’18, and 
Mrs. Casline, announce the birth of a 
daughter, Ruth, on August 23. Mr. 
Casline is still teaching agriculture at 
Gouveneur. 

719 B.S.—B. A. Egar is still with 
the U. S. Indian Service at Neopit, 
Wis. “Barney” plans on returning in 
the fall of 1922 for graduate work. 

719 B.S., ’20 M.F. (Harvard)—J. 
Nelson Spaeth is Assistant to the Di- 
rector of the Harvard forest at Peter- 
sham, Mass. The Harvard forest is a 
tract of 2000 acres in central Massa- 
chusetts which serves as a laboratory 
for experiments in the development 
of silviculture and forest manage- 
ment in the eastern U. S. It has 
been under scientific management for 
12 years. It is also a demonstration 
area or working model of forestry 
principals practically applied. A 
limited number of students are ad- 
mitted each year to a graduate course 
in silviculture and forest manage- 
ment given on the Harvard forest. 
Spaeth also has an appointment as 
instructor in lumbering in the Har- 
vard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

719 B.S.—Mrs. Joseph J. Church- 
yard of Ithaca has announced the en- 
gagement of her daughter, Elizabeth 
Churchyard, to Leonard Schoolcraft 
Allen of Buffalo. Miss Churchyard 
took the home economics course. 

720 B.S.—Guy Rickard spent the 
week-end of Dec. 15th-17th with 
friends in Ithaca. He was taking a 
new motor truck which he will use in 
road construction work in Schoharie 
County to Groton to have an oiling 
attachment put on it. 

720 B.S.—“‘Lou” Smith has _ re- 
turned to Lexington, Ky., as superin- 
tendent of the Blue Valley Creamery 
Company plant, located there. 

720 M.F.—John S. Everitt has been 
transferred from the Shasta National 
Forest to the Plumas. He is on man- 
agement work and at present is en- 
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gaged in making a working plan for 
a 40,000-acre “‘working circle.” His 
thesis submitted for his M.F. degree, 
“Working Plan for a Communal For- 
est for the Town of Ithaca, N. Y.,’” 
has just been published as Bulletin 
404, Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station. His address is 
Quincy, Calif. 

’20 B.S.—George B. Gordon spent 
the past summer cruising timber for 
a private firm near Hilts, Calif. 

’20 B.S.—Sarah Van Wagenen is 
engaged to be married to B. E. Ter- 
bush. 

720 B.S.—Clyve Perce is working 
on the University farm. 

720 B.S.—Miss Cora E. Cooke is 
poultry specialist in the department 
of extension for women at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. She is living 
at 2170 Doswell Avenue, St. Paul. 

’20 B.S.—Miss Katherine E. Crowly 
is teaching home economics in the 
high school at Auburn. 

’20 W.C.—Edward H. Dawson, who 
has been working on the college ex- 
perimental farm, left Nov. 30th to 
take charge of a large poultry plant 
in Florida. 

720 B.S.—William D. Warren re- 
cently returned from a year’s work in 
Cuba, where he was employed in the 
laboratories of a large sugar planta- 
tion. 

’20 B.S.—Miss Helen Rider and 
Holbrook Working, A.M. °19, were 
married on September 16, and are 
now living at 2164 Knapp Street, St. 
Paul, Minn. Working received his 
Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Wisconsin at the close of the 1921 
session, and is now assistant profes- 
sor of agricultural economics at the 
University of Minnesota. Mrs. Work- 
ing is an instructor in the home eco- 
nomics department at the same insti- 
tution. 

720 B.S.—Miss Harriet A. Smith is 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment of the Allegany Union and High 
School. Her mail address is Box 372, 
Allegany. 

°21 B.S.—‘Jack” (J. B.) Hunt is 
now located in Cooperstown as chem- 
ist for the Dairymen’s League cream- 
ery there. 

721 B.S.—John L. Kirkendall is 
teaching poultry and dairy in the 
high schools in Schenectady. 

721 B.S.—M. A. McMaster is lo- 
cated in a floral establishment at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

721 B.S.—Joseph J. Nahama left 
New York last July and is now lo- 
cated in Los Angeles, Calif., where 
he has entered into the partnership 
with two older brothers in the manu- 
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Sugared Schumacher Feed 





Combining all the desired qualities and none of the practical 
difficulties of feeding Molasses, Sugared Schumacher Feed fills 
the long felt want expressed by Live Stock Feeders for a dry, 
sweet, and nutritious blend of grain and molasses. 


Sugared Schumacher Feed is standard Schumacher Feed, plus molasses. This blend 
gives a dry, sweet, evenly ground grain mixture; extremely palatable, easily digested, 
practical and economical. 

The actual value of any grain mixture is determined by the amount of food nutrients 
digested and converted into material to maintain the animal and produce an abundance of 
marketable products. 

As the base for almost every ration, Live Stock Feeders find Sugared Schumacher 
Feed unsurpassed for maintaining the health and condition so essential for profitable pro- 
duction of milk, growth, or work. 

Practical feeders have definitely established the high value of Sugared Schumacher 
Feed, and consider its use essential for successful feeding. 

Sugared Schumacher Feed is uniform, easily handled, always available, a dependable 
result getting feed wherever used. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


ADDRESS— CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





A Dollar Isn't Much 


—but we need that dollar of yours in our business. 
—the bills are now out. 


—if you owe, kindly remit at once. 


Keep Your Subscription Paid 
That Helps 


The Countryman 
Along 
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Modern Dairy 
Sanitation 


Modern dairy practice could 
never have reached the present 
standard of dependable high 
quality production if the need 
of strict sanitary cleanliness 
had not been recognized and 
made possible. 


To meet this need 


Wrando 


Cleaner and Cleanse’. 


was originated and for nineteen 
years it has established in thou- 
sands of dairies, creameries, and 
cheese factories a standard of 
sweet, wholesome, safe, sani- 
tary cleanliness which has never 
been equalled. 

This Wyandotte standard of 
distinctive cleanliness is proving 
the truth of the claim that 
“quality is economy” not only 
because it greatly assists quality 
production by protecting the 
delicate flavor and_ sensitive 
wholesomeness of milk foods, 
but also because the quality of 
the cleaner itself is such that 
the efficiency of its mild natural 


cleaning action is reducing 
cleaning costs wherever it is 
used. 


Send your order to the sup- 
ply house with the understand- 
ing that if these results are not 
quickly realized the trial costs 
you nothing. 


Indian in circle 





in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


Sole Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte Mich. 
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facture of ice cream cones. The com- 
pany is called the Sunset Cone Com- 
pany, and Nahama is the sales mana- 
ger. His business address is 2114 
East First Street, and his home ad- 
dress is 526 Britannia Street, Los 
Angeles. He says he enjoys Cali- 
fornia so much that he is planning to 
maké it his future home. 

721 B.S.—E. L. Rich, Jr., is in the 
employ of the Fidelity Trust Company 
of Baltimore. He lives at Catons- 
ville, Md. 

721 B.S.—Dorothy Cushman and 
Mary Miller are engaged in institu- 
tional management work for the New 
York Telephone Company. Their ad- 
dress is 502 West 122nd Street, New 
York. 

721 B.S.—On September 17, Miss 
Nancy Eunice Martin and Russell W. 
Gray ’20 both of Greene, were mar- 
ried in Zion Church. The double 
wedding service was used as the sister 
of the bride was also married. Mr. 
Gray was a member of the Sigma 
Phi Sigma Fraternity and also of the 
Cornell Glee Club for four years. 
The couple will make their home in 
Greene where Gray is engaged in the 
insurance business of C. W. Gray & 
Sons. 

’21—-W.. F.. Stoughton is teaching 
vocational agriculture in Sherburne 
this fall. 

721 B.S.—O. M. Watkins has con- 
tracted to go to Prattsburg as teacher 
in vocational agriculture. 

721 B.S.—M. W. Kane returned to 
Cornell in 1919 after two years of 
active service in France. He com- 
pleted his course last February, and 
contemplates going into plant path- 
ology work. 

721 B.S.—Helen Marsh is finishing 
her training as student dietitian at 
Hahnemann Hospital, Rochester. 

721 W.C.—Miller B. Nichols is em- 
ployed on the New York State game 
farm at Brownsville. 

721 B.S.—Mercy Walker began a 
six-months’ course as student dieti- 
tian at Jefferson Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, July 1st. 

’21 B.S.—August Weber has a po- 
sition with a land and lumber com- 
pany in Alaska. 

’21 Ph.D.—T. K. Wolfe who com- 
pleted work for his Doctor’s degree 
in June, has returned to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia as assistant agron- 
omist. 

Grad.—W. S. Sawyer, graduate in 
plant pathology, has entered the em- 
ploy of the Niagara Sprayer Co. He 
spent one month at the factory and 
then acted as insect and disease ser- 
vice man, working thru the fruit- 
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growing counties of the State. His 
headquarters are with the Columbia 
Products Company, 623 Union Build- 
ing, 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Grad. Ex.—C. H. Gibson, who has 
been the head of the department of 
agricultural education at Tucson, 
Ariz., has gone to Corvallis, Ore, to 
do the same work. 


Editorials 
(Continued from page 108) 


the whole industry. Brighter times 
must be ahead, and now is the time 
to see them. Farming is a business 
that is carried on in cycles. One 
cycle has just ended, another is be- 
ginning. The past one may not have 
been as bright as could be desired, 
but we have hope for the future. We 
can begin again, for a new year is 
here! ee 


The Country Kitchen 
(Continued from page 109) 


old-fashioned farm kitchen, the one 
that is dining room, and sitting room, 
too, when the wind shrieks its loudest, 
and which is, more than any other 
spot, the gathering center of the fam- 
ily the whole year ’round. And when 
you’re sitting in a rocking chair 
mending, waiting for the bread to 
bake—a rocking chair’s in the way in 
a kitchenette, but it’s useful enough 
in a large farm room—or even while 
you’re working, you can look around 
and enjoy the white “half” curtains, 
the clean scrubbed oil cloth, the rows 
of dishes piled in the cupboard, the 
pans shining on the wall. Sometimes 
a geranium at the kitchen sink win- 
dow by the pump, or some other 
growing plant is cheerful. Last win- 
ter we had a box of lettuce growing. 
It looked lovely and grew for a 
month or so, and tasted quite “spring- 
like” at Christmas dinner. In sum- 
mer time potted flowers are not 
needed, of course; the vines up the 
window, and the trees just outside 
are enough. Then there are the rag 
rugs, and a lot of little things that 
are different in every kitchen, and 
which make it just one’s own. There 
is something about the country 
kitchen that doesn’t seem to be any- 
where else. It’s a sort of comforta- 
ble, all get-together, work-together 
atmosphere. It’s hard to analyze, 
and I don’t believe it needs analysis. 
It’s there; and we know it. So while 
we are working for the larger im- 
provements, why not enjoy what we 
have? Why not be happy in the old- 
fashioned country kitchen? 
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The Big Farm Problem 
Is Marketing 


As a farmer developed paper—Dairymen’s League 
News is published solely in the interests of coopera- 
tive marketing associations. Established by dairy- 
men—“The Farmer-Owned Marketing Paper” is 
now edited for all farmers who have a problem in 
collective marketing. 


























Cooperative marketing of ALL farm products, 
proven methods of feeding cattle, production of 
clean and better milk, costs system, current events 
and home interests, are covered by editors in charge 
of the departments. 













Farmers having live stock, seed equipment or farm 
products for sale, find in Dairymen’s League News 
an opportunity to sell by advertising at a nominal 

cost. Special advertising rates are offered members 

of cooperative associations. 













Subscription price $1.00 per year 


UTICA, N. Y. 









E. R. EASTMAN GIRARD HAMMOND 
Editor Advertising Manager 


~ “The Farmer-Owned Marketing Paper” — 





Say You Saw It in The Countryman 
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Let us place a Starr Phonograph or a 


Starr Piano in your Home on 30 days 
trial. Start the year right and get in 
line now. Phonographs from $90.00 
up. Pianos from $350.00 up. 


Stock Complete at all times 


at 


Soule’s Music Store 


Opposite Strand 


Buy or Rent a 


TYPEWRITER 


It is generally known that 
typewritten notes receive higher 
marks than hand written ones. 
It will pay you to use a type- 
writer all during your college 
course. 


Agency 


L. C. Smith and Corona 


J. E. Van Natta 


222 E. State St. Opposite Ithaca Hotel 
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Mid-Year Exams 


Will soon be here and if you are at all 
uncertain about your glasses now is the 
time to have necessary changes made 
so as to become accustomed to new 


lenses. 


Wilson Optical Co. 


208 E. State St. 
WE GRIND OUR OWN LENSES 


Next Time 
Get a 
NEW PROCESS CONTRACT 


Costs no more because it wears longer 


Modern Dry-Cleaning 
and 


Pressing Works 
W. F. Fletcher Co., Inc. 


103 Dryden Road 205 N. Aurora St. 


REPAIRING and ALTERATIONS 
GOOD DYEING 


Dial 2301 — 2243 
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“IF YOU GET IT FROM US, IT’S RIGHT” 


A Most “Fitting” Place to Get Suited 


Hart, Schaffner and Marx Suits and Overcoats 


Excel in style, quality and workmanship. They 
give service! Money back if you're not satisfied. 





Sweaters, Sheepskin Coats, Mackinaws 


English Wool Hose, Full Dress Suits 


Come In! 


Buttrick & Frawley, Inc. 


“IF NOT, WE MAKE IT RIGHT” 


AGRICULTURAL BOOKS 
On all Standard Subjects 


Covering every phase of farm life, problems, etc. 





are carried on our shelves. Send to us for a list 
covering the subjects in which you are particularly 
interested. |Our Mail Order Dept. will give your 
inquiry every care. 


THE CORNER BOOKSTORE 


We receive daily as published, all leading books of note, and issue a 






monthly mailing list. Shall we send you one each month? 





Patronize Our Local Merchants 
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CROWD JUST SINGS ITS BEST 
AT OUR BIG SONG FEST 





Dean Mann Snavs Buttons Off His 
Vest in Throwing Out His Chest to 
Reach a High Note by Request 





Everybody sang, chirped, barked, 
or warbled at the big Song Fest Get- 
together held in Roberts Assembly 
Hall, December 13. With an enthusi- 
asm unequaled in recent years, the 
crowd which packed the room till 
folks were satisfied with seats six 
inches square and no place for their 
knees, forgot that it couldn’t sing 
and learned that it could—with ex- 
hilarating effects. 

N. P. “Brownie” ’21, started things 
going at 8:15 P. M. by appealing for 
punctuality at the Assemblies and for 
a large participation in the Ag Elec- 
tions, for which he would reward the 
crowd beforehand by giving them a 
dance in the Domecon Ball-room im- 
mediately following the assembly. 
He then introduced Cass W. Whitney, 
of the Rural Social Organization De- 
partment, the song leader for the 
evening. 

Whitney Wins in First Round 

Whitney decided to treat the as- 
sembly as a rural community, and, 
after reading Berry’s lament from the 
Alumni News, a dissertation upon the 
lack of tenors and the casualties of 
casual singing, he started them off 
with the ““Alma Mater.” Everybody 
got a good start; some people faked 
deep harmony in the back of the 
room and others gave the tenor part 
a mean battle. With the “Old Ken- 
tucky Home” and ‘“Massa’s in the 
Cold, Cold Ground,” the folks were 
modulating melodiously and hitting 
on all four parts promiscuously. 
Whitney then taught them how to 
participate in their first round, and, 
with clever generalship, brought ev- 
erybody thru agreeably triumphant. 
After the remarkable spontaneous ap- 
plause which followed this round they 
sang “Old Folks at Home,” illustrated 
with slides. 

“Ole MacDonald” versus Dean Mann 

The joyful climaxes of humor were 
reached in “Ole MacDonald,” a dia- 
bolical combination of speed, song 
and enunciation, described by Whit- 
ney as “simple—yet not simple.” 
After warming up the squad several 
times, Whitney turned ’em loose for 
a scrimmage of sounds with “here a 
hee, there a haw, everywhere a hee- 
haw” as the ultimate possibility of a 
score. Dean Mann hesitated for a 
loss on the first down but recovered 
on the second, busted three buttons 
off his vest and made a swift end run 
so difficult of enunciation that he had 
to wipe the perspiration off his fore- 
head and sit dazed for thirty seconds 
before he could speak. 

Dance Decidedly Delightful 

After easing up thru the “Evening 
Song” by singing a few Christmas 
Carols, the crowd was invited to re- 
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main a while and get acquainted, and 
then adjourn to the Domecon Ball- 
room for dancing. The only folks 
that remained were the couple on the 
“East shelf.””, Brownie chaperoned 
em. 

The dance was not crowded, due to 
a shortage of co-eds, said to be home 
studying. A few Arts men wormed 
their way in but Miss “Van,” Miss 
Rose, and “Jimmy” Rice watched ’em 
from the judging stand, so all went 
well. 


AG LOSES SOCCER TITLE 


The Ag team lost the Inter-college 
Soccer Championship to Chem, on De- 
cember 9, by the close call of 1-0. 
The Ag-Chem games were regular 
Saturday afternoon affairs for sev- 
eral weeks—always resulting in tied 
scores, but on December 9, however, 
Chem was awarded a penalty kick in 
the second extra 10-minute period, 
and that is all there was to it. The 
men on the Ag team were: Aber, 
Fish, Giddings, Groenwald, Haupt- 
fauer, Mack, Mead, Voeghte, Wendt, 
Wickham, Pope, and Cook. 


AND FIRST BASKETBALL GAME 


The Ag basketball team lost to 
Arts, on December 10, by the rotten 
score of something like 33-12. Ru- 
mor has it that Arts surely played 
“in potent form.” 


FORESTERS FEAST 


The Forestry Club gave a Christ- 
mas banquet in their club room in the 
Forestry Building, December 20, from 
seven P. M. till midnight. Professors 
Bristow Adams and A. H. Wrighi 
were the principal speakers. “B. A.” 
received a hair comb and brush in 
the distribution of Christmas pres- 
ents. He only needs one thing more. 
We'll give you two guesses. Right! 


CO-ED TO HOLD FORTH ON 
EASTMAN STAGE THIS YEAR 





Mr. Eastman’s annual hundred- 
dollar prize is in danger, for a girl, 
Miss Gertrude Lynahan ’22, has sur- 
vived the first two try-outs and will 
appear on the stage, Farmers’ Week. 
The other so-far-successful aspirants 
are, L. A. Zehner ’22, E. A. Perre- 
gaux ’22, A. C. Mattison °28, F. B. 
Morris ’22, and R. L. Hahn ’22, with 
G. L. Burrows ’23, as alternate. 

At the first try-outs, December 2, 
sixty-two orators discoursed upon all 
known subjects and several others, 
Professor Everett kept time with a 
left-handed monkey wrench, and the 
judges, including one dog, picked out 
fifteen fortunates. These were cut to 
“4 in the second try-outs, December 
49; 

Only four times out of a possible 
twelve have any girls appeared on the 
Eastman Stage, but they have won 
twice out of these four times. 


Number 4 








HUNDREDS OF CORNELLIAN 
SCIENTISTS INVADE CANADA 





Attend A. A. A. S. Meeting in Toronto 
—Former Students Give Dinner 
For Mr. and Mrs. Comstock 





Professor Wheeler was in despair. 
“It was impossible,” he said, “‘to call 
any sort of a meeting that week after 
Christmas. All the folks went to To- 
ronto to that meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science. I hope they were well 
chaperoned—in Canada.” 

Thus did Professor Wheeler express 
his doubts about the temperance ten- 
dencies of our faculty. 

Nearly every department in the col- 
lege was represented at the conven- 
tion, which is regarded as one of the 
biggest annual gatherings of scien- 
tists. The Entomology Department 
alone sent over twenty-five represen- 
tatives and about a half a dozen of 
these delivered papers. This was typi- 
cal of nearly every science depart- 
ment in the college. 

Mr. and Mrs. Comstock Honored 

In recognition of the great service 
which Mr. and Mrs. Comstock have 
contributed to the cause of science 
during their many years of active ser- 
vice at Cornell, from which they have 
recently retired, their former students 
in Entomology gave a dinner in their 
honor on December 28. This affair 
was attended by prominent scientists 
from all over the country and was 
considered one of the best features of 
the convention. 


RATS AND PIGS IN DOMECON 
ARE LEADING A HARD LIFE 


The white rats and guinea pigs with 
which Miss Fleming, an instructor in 
domecon, is experimenting, are lead- 
ing a hard life. She is trying to give 
the pigs scurvy by feeding them foods 
containing no vitamines, especially 
pressure-cooked carrots and a home- 
brew hash made out of carrots pickled 
in vinegar. The white rats are des- 
tined to get rickets. She is feeding 
them on a healthy diet minus only 
calcium, potassium, and cod liver oil, 
which will later be tried out as pre- 
ventives for this disease. Definite re- 
sults of deaths, convalescents and sta- 
tistics are expected by March. 


R. G. CORBETT ’22, AGAIN WINS 
KERMIS PLAY COMPETITION 


Roger Corbett, author of last year’s 
Kermis Play, won the fifty-dollar prize 
again this year with his play, “It 
Takes Two,” a story of city folks be- 
coming country folks. The cast has 
already been chosen and the new 
scenery which was repainted in the 
Ag subway studio last month is 
ready. This scenery was purchased 
by the students with their earnings 
from the previous Kermis perform- 
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WHEREIN “STEVE,” ATWOOD 
AND BATES ARE MOVED 





While Mr. Frank Takes New Job in 
Roberts’ Underworld 





The Trustees of the University 
appointed Mr. G. S. Frank to fill the 
new office of University Purchasing 
Agent for office supplies, stationery, 
and similar goods. Mr. Frank will 
have a branch office in the basement 
of Roberts Hall, and, as the logical 
place for it is near the service en- 
trance, next the Publications office, 
it means that the said Publications 
office has to pull down its shingle 
and find a “better ’ole.”’ Accord- 
ingly, Professor Atwood and “Steve’’ 
are planning to advance on “Doc” 
Bates’ wigwam, and “Doc” is having 
an elaborate tepee built in a corner 
of the mailing room. ‘Doc’ has been 
moved so much since he first struck 
this hunting ground that it is now 
hoped that he will have a little reser- 
vation of his own where he can smoke 
his ungodly peace pipe in well-de- 
served privacy. 


AG MEN AT ERA BANQUET 





Past and present board members of 
the Cornell Era held a reunion dinner 
at the Hotel Ithaca on the evening of 
Nov. 29th. The literary reputation of 
the Ag College was upheld by Pro- 
fessor Bristow Adams, Assistant Pro- 
fessor M. V. Atwood, and Mr. E. A. 
Lamoureux ’74, of the Ag library. 
“B. A.” was toastmaster and intro- 
duced as the first speaker, Mr. Lam- 
oureux, who was the oldest board 
member present. He told of the Era 
board of the class of ’74, and how the 
five men comprising it were elected 
by the students without a competi- 
tion. Professor Atwood spoke later 
about the “muck-raking” issue of the 
Era, of which he was a board mem- 
ber, and how they were confronted 
with a libel suit. 


WOMAN EDITOR VISITS CORNELL 





Mrs. William Brown Meloney, edi- 
tor of The Delineator, was the guest 
of Professors Martha Van Rensselaer 
and Flora Rose on December 5. 

It was thru Mrs. Meloney’s efforts 
that Madam Curie, the noted French 
scientist, visited the United States 
and that money was raised in this 
country that will enable her to carry 
on research work with radium. 

Mrs. Meloney addressed the staff 
and students in Home Economics in- 
formally and related the details of 
her first meeting with Madam Curie 
and also some interesting anecdotes 
of Madam Curie’s life and work. 


PROFESSOR WHITE RETURNS 


Professor E. A. White of the Flori- 
culture Department returned, Novem- 
ber 15, from a three months’ trip in 
Europe, on which he visited the fam- 
ous gardens and nurseries of England, 
France, and Belgium, and made a 
study of the commercial floriculture 
work in these countries. 
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(From THE CoUNTRYMAN, 1904) 

The appointment of James E. 
Rice as assistant professor of 
Poultry Husbandry gives Cor- 
nell the honor of being the first 
university to establish such a 
chair. 





It is interesting to note the 
popularity of the Cornell Col- 
lege of Agriculture as shown by 
the various countries from which 
its students come. Brazil, Japan, 
Turkey, Cuba, Yucatan, Ger- 
many, Rumania, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Canada, and other 
countries and provinces are rep- 
resented. 





Professor Wing has purchased 
sixteen steer calves from the 
west. 





One of the most valuable fea- 
tures of the work of the Agri- 
cultural College is the Assembly 
—the students sing—and have a 
good time. 





Seventeen agricultural  stu- 
dents are candidates for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science, in 
June, 1904. Three more expect 
to receive the degree of Master 
of the Science of Agriculture. | 

I 
=—————————————Y 


“DOC” VISITS OLD FRIENDS 





Professor Needham attended the 
meeting of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association held at the Hotel 
McAlpin in New York City, Decem- 
ber 13-14, and incidentally visited the 
monkeys in the zoological gardens. 
“Tt is, of course, impossible, he said, 
he said, “for me to give you any con- 
ception of a monkey singing.” 


A BOOK ABOUT BOOTS 





A new book, “The Organization of 
the Boot and Shoe Industry in Massa- 
chusetts Before 1875,” by Blanche 
Evans Hazard, formerly Professor of 
Civic and Industrial Relations of 
Women, was recently published by 
the Harvard University Press. Miss 
Hazard compiled this work as her 
thesis for her doctor’s degree at Har- 
vard. Miss Hazard was married on 
October 20 to Mr. George Walter 
Sprague, a prominent business man 
of Brockton, Mass. Their address is 
7 Karl Place, Brockton, Mass. 


OLD INSECTARY GOES 


The old insectary situated near the 
circle back of Bailey Hall was torn 
down last month by the construction 
gang working on the new Chem 
Building. 


Did O. W. Smith ever hail you with, 
“T told you about that wha-d’ye-call- 
it, didn’t I?” 
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A FEW HIGH POINTS ON THE 
FARMERS’ WEEK PROGRAM 





Speakers Obtained for Talks on Ag 
Economics 





Among the special features for 
Farmers’ Week is an intensive Farm 
Management and Economics Program, 
including a speech by T. C. Powell, 
Vice-President of the Erie R. R.; an 
analysis of the finances of the Dairy- 
men’s League by C. A. Weiant; a talk 
by F. E. Robertson; another by E. N. 
Thomson, President of the Federal 
Land Bank of Springfield; and one by 
Professor Warren on, “Agriculture in 
Europe.” 

The Committee of Twenty-one, 
which has been studying the Rural 
Schools of New York State, will give 
its report at three meetings; President 
Farrand will speak on Tuesday, and 
State Architect L. F. Pilcher will 
speak on Wednesday. 

Professor Wheeler is also trying to 
get Henry S. Wallace, U. S. Secretary 
of Agriculture, and Bernard M. 
Baruch, a prominent New York finan- 
cier, to come. 


WIEGAND STILL AT HARVARD 





Dr. K. M. Wiegand of the Botany 
Department is still in Cambridge, 
where he went on his return from his 
transcontinental collecting trip. On 
this trip Dr. Wiegand and the party 
of eight others collected over four 
thousand specimens of the far west- 
ern and Pacific Coast flora. Dr. Wie- 
gand is spending his time at Harvard 
in research work at the Gray Herb- 
arium and on his return, about the 
1st of February, expects to publish a 
revision of ‘‘The Cayuga Basin Flora.” 
He will give Botany 6 next term. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 





Seven Ag men were recently 
elected to Phi Delta Kappa, the na- 
tional professional education frater- 
nity. Those to receive associate mem- 
berships were, E. L. Palmer, Assistant 
Professor of Rural Education, and 
W. I. Wright, Extension Professor. 
Those receiving active membership 
were all grad students, R. L. Martin, 
G. E. Wilson, C. M. Loeselle, H. G. 
Parkinson, Van C. Whittemore. 

Mr. T. L. Bayne, assistant in Rural 
Education, is president of the frater- 
nity this year. 


FORESTERS AS EDITORS 





The Forestry Club is going to pub- 
lish a year book of the Department, 
The Cornell Forester, containing ar- 
ticles by students and _ professors. 
“Phil” Wakely ’23, the editor, and 
George Lumsden ’22, the business 
manager, are still scouting around for 
material. The magazine will be pub- 
lished during the Spring term. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


Professor George Works smilingly 
announces the arrival of an eight-and- 
a-half-pound baby boy, David Perry 
Works, born December 9. 
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WHEREIN “BOBBY” GURGLES 
AN ORANGE-JUICE COCKTAIL 


And Claims That the Girls Encourage 
Drinking 





“Bobby,” the butt of all jokes and 
experiments over in the Domecon 
Lodge, is coming along manfully. His 
main diet consists of spinach-water in 
milk which has had the dextrose and 
maltose worked out to a proportional 
formula, and orange-juice cocktails, 
lukewarm. These are applied twice a 
day, immediately after “‘Bobby” has 
gone thru his calisthenics and monkey 
drill, which consists mainly of hold- 
ing his head up and trying to pull 
himself to a sitting posture. Usually 
he coughs or tries to make a speech 
while the cocktail is being adminis- 
tered by teaspoonfuls. He instinctive- 
lv dislikes the drink, but the girls are 
determined to make a he-man out of 
him, so they pour the stuff into his 
mouth every time he opens it. 
“Bobby” is now three months old and 
weighs a little over nine pounds. 


BIG JOB FOR BATES 





“Doc” Bates, the Indian Adviser, 
has been suggested as the logical man 
for the position on the U. S. Board 
of Indian Commissioners recently left 
vacant by the death of Rev. Dr. 
William Ketcham, head of Catholic 
Mission work in the United States 
and an authority on the western In- 
dians. This position is regarded as 
the a honor in national Indian 
work. 


BRING YOUR TOMAHAWKS 





De-Yen-Twas, the Indian society, 
is scheduling an entertainment for the 
community sometime along the latter 
part of this month. They have been 
putting on several programs of Indian 
dances and songs in Ithaca and nearby 
towns. 


DOMECON 





Members of the staff were hostesses 
to the Campus Club in the Home 
Economics Building on December 7, 
from 4 to 6 P. M. 





Miss F. A. Brookins of the costume 
shop was in New York City the week 
of December 5, to attend the shop 
openings which display imported wear. 





Mrs. F. R. Georgia entertained the 
staff at her home on Overlook Road, 
December 38. 





Mrs. A. W. Smith, who is secretary 
and associate State Leader of Home 
Bureaus in New York, represented 
the State Federations of Home Bu- 
reaus at the annual meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at 
Atlanta, Georgia, November 21. 


ABOUT B. A. 





Professor Bristow Adams attended 
the joint conventions of four journal- 
istic organizations held at the Uni- 
—— of Wisconsin, December 
28-30. 
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HELIOS 
Robert Clark, Sterling Emer- 
son, William Hutchings, James 
Mack, B. Morris, Marshall 
Schultis. 





HEB-SA 
Charles Carter, Charles Peck, 
William Jefferson, William Pratt, 
E. A. Gordon. 
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RUSSIAN VISITORS TELL OF 
COLLEGES IN NATIVE LAND 





Two distinguished Russian scien- 
tists, Dr. Arthur de Jaczewski, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Mycology and 
Plant Pathology at Petrograd and 
president of the Russian Phytopatho- 
logical Society, and Dr. N. J. Vavilov, 
Director of the Bureau of Applied 
Botany at Petrograd, were recently 
guests of Professor Donald Reddick 
of the Botany Department, who is 
President of the American Phyto- 
pathological Society. 


Tell of Russian College Life 


They told many things about col- 
lege life in the Russian universities. 
The number of students is as large as 
usual but all are forced to do man- 
ual labor a great part of the day. 
The lectures are given late in the aft- 
ernoon. Only two hours of artificial 
light are allowed in Petorgrad, and 
the lecture rooms and laboratories are 
never heated above 40 degrees in 
Winter. In spite of cold and dis- 
comfort the twenty scientists in Dr. 
Jaczewski’s department have contin- 
ued work without interruption. 

Travel Was Difficult 

Great difficulty was experienced in 
getting permission to leave Russia. 
Two hundred twelve separate commu- 
nications were needed and then three 
weeks were consumed at Riga before 
getting permission to enter the United 
States. 


RURAL EDUCATION 

Professor Stewart attended the Re- 
gional Conference of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, held 
at the McAlpin Hotel in New York 
Citv. December 19-21. 

Also the Annual Meeting of the 
National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Kansas City, January 5-7. 


The Junior Extension Conference 
met at the college, December 13-15. 


PALMER—VAN WINKLE 





Professor E. L. Palmer of the De- 
partment of Rural Education and 
Miss Katherine Van Winkle of the 
Geology Department of the Arts Col- 
lege were married Christmas Eve. 


PHILLIPS—TARRIS 





The engagement of Miss Venia Tar- 
ris ’20, and Mr. M. E. Phillips, both 
of the Entomologv Department, was 
announced November 19, at a dinner 
given by Miss Grace H. Griswold, at 
her home on Roberts Place, 
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RECEIVES FIRST CORNELL 


CORRESPONDENCE DIPLOMA 





Honor Goes to Charles Wheeler of 
Horseheads, N. Y. 





Charles O. Wheeler of Horseheads 
has received the first certificate issued 
by the college for a correspondence 
course. This was voted to him at the 
faculty meeting, presided over by 
President Farrand, on October 5th. 
Mr. Wheeler, who is forty years old, 
took the course in orcharding, as he 
has raised fruit all his life. He is a 
leading member of the Chemung 
County Farm Bureau, and has a 
thousand fruit trees on his farm. 


DOING THE REAL THING 


As a feature of his course in mar- 
keting, Professor H. E. Babcock had 
the members of his class learn the 
principles of forming a co-operative 
marketing association by organizing 
themselves into a mock live-stock 
shipping association. The questions 
of capitalization, advisability of grow- 
ers’ contract, and the kind of man- 
agement needed, were decided. Ar- 
ticles of association were drawn up, 
committees on by-laws, contract, and 
publicity were appointed and they 
submitted reports at class meetings. 


“NUBBINS” 

Professor Everett and his family 
have moved into their new house on 
Cayuga Heights Road. They lived in 
the new garage all Fall—a “four in 
one” proposition. 





Professor Hosmer will return from 
Europe during the latter part of Jan- 
uary. He has sent the department a 
lot of material on the forestry work 
in the different countries he has vis- 
ited. 





The special Poultry and Dairy 
Short Courses offered in connection 
with the regular Winter Course regis- 
tered their full quota of forty men 
each. 





Dr. E. J. Butler, Imperial Mycolo- 
gist for the British Colonies, with 
headquarters at Kew, England, and 
Dr. Kingo Miyabe, of Hokkaido Im- 
perial University at Sappora, Japan, 
visited the college while in this coun- 
try to attend a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Phytopathological Society, held 
recently at Fargo, North Dakota, and 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Dr. Butler re- 
turns to England from twenty years’ 
service as plant pathologist at Pusa, 
India. 





Dr. E. S. Guthrie of the Dairy De- 
partment assisted in a four-day short 
course for creamery managers at the 
State College of Agriculture at Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 





Dr. H. W. Dye, Assistant Professor 
of Plant Pathology, resigned Novem- 
ber 1 to accept a position with the 
Theodore Dosch Chemical Company, 
a new corporation which is just start- 
ing to manufacture dusting machines 
and dust insecticides and fungicides. 
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THE CAMPUS 
COUNTRYMAN 


Devoted to Neighborhood Happen- 
ings at the Top of “The Hill” 





Published on the first of each 
month during the school year by 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, Inc. 


Contributions shou'd be in the hands 
of the Editor by the fifteenth of the 
month previous to the date of issue. 
Say what you want and sien it, in- 
dicating whether you want your real 
name used, or another one. 


CHILSON LEONARD, Editor 


Vol. Ill January, 1922 No. 4 


Who Is to Blame? 


Considering the unfortunate re- 
sults of the lack of interest in the re- 
cent Ag elections we suggest that the 
students notify their representatives 
to bring about the appointment of a 
nomination committee which will 
nominate somebody, and we hope of 
the right sort, for these offices. Their 
list of nominations could be posted 
and thrown open for further nomina- 
tions by petitions. The Ag elections 
should not be a farce, as they were 
this year, when one student or less 
was nominated for several of the 
minor offices. 






Beliefs 


It seems a bit absurd that one 
should graduate from college, espe- 
cially from an agricultural course, 
without a knowledge of the main con- 
cepts of modern science. For exam- 
ple, it is surprising to find how many 
ideas are held concerning the source 
and development of the human spe- 
cies. Coming here with faithful be- 
liefs, most of the students encounter 
radical statements, gather a hetero- 
geneous mass of facts, and then 
leave, bewildered. The college is not 
to blame, for they offer opportunities 
for finding out these things. There- 
fore, think; consult with responsible 
advisers; seek out the facts; philoso- 
phise a bit, and attempt to arrive at 
definite beliefs; for the establishment 
of beliefs is one of the most satisfy- 
ing interests of the human race. 
Where did man come from? 


Putting Our Foot Down—Carefully 

A yell—a flash of arms and legs— 
another yell—a crash—and a little 
gray frosh cap settles slowly out of 
the air. Yes, they are indulging in ye 
olde pastime of sliding on the univer- 
sity walks. We recommend the Rocke- 
feller Straightaway and Turn as the 
best place to get looped for about 
fourteen loops. It’s rather fortunate 
that the university put those little 
pine trees there for bumpers—they’re 
much better than thorn apple trees, 
or nothing at all. We advise you to 
go out for varsity tobogganing, how- 
ever, it’s much safer, 





The Cornell Countryman 


Do You Believe in Signs? 


Among the many signs around our 
Ag Campus there is the prize dumb 
one which has been up for three 
weeks with the brave, black-face let- 
ters reading ‘‘Meeting Tonight.’’— 
and no date line to be seen. Let’s 
see the date on some of these, and 
then let’s see them removed after the 
big event is over. 





On the Bulletin Board 

The most interesting bulletin board 
we have seen in the Ag College is in 
the Forestry Building. Its make-up 
is not quite as orderly as the one in 
Domecon, which we rate second, but 
its notices cover a wide field and the 
comments freely added by its readers 
show enthusiasm and humor, with 
good taste, thereby adding a valuable 
personal interest. We think that bul- 
letin boards count. What sort of a 
board have you got in your depart- 
ment? 


So When They Ask You te 


Judging from the way everybody 
sang at the Song Fest we’ll bet there 
won’t be much difficulty in getting 
enough folks to pitch in and carry on 
the work of the S_udent Committees 
for Farmers’ Week. It’s all done in 
the same spirit and everybody has 
just as good a time—and for a whole 
week. 





Editorial and Otherwise 


We behold with wonder the man 
who works for the C. U. C. A. and 
doesn’t go to church. 


Now is the time for all good men 
to pick out their pike courses for next 
term. 


One fellow writes in his Farm Prac- 
tice report that he obtained his prac- 
tical experience “‘in the rear of the 
house.”’ 


Rumor has it that a decidedly un- 
forseen war has started out in the 
Poultry Building between the grad 
students and the stenographers, and 
that disarmament has been attempted 
as a remedy. The bricks which were 
used to hold the doors open have been 
removed and so have the grad stu- 
dents—to a different part of the 
building. 


“Yes,” said the An Hus man to the 
Forester, ““You grow the trees and we 
lean against ’em.”’ 


It’s so cold these days that the cows 
are giving ice cream. 


If finals come can busts be far be- 
hind? 





In the exchanges which we receive 
from other colleges it is interesting to 
note that several of them have started 
campus sections similar to this 
CAMPUS COUNTRYMAN. The Penn 
State Farmer runs a “Lawn Mower,” 
not unlike our “This ’Ere and That 
*Air”’ colyum, “Clippings About the 
Campus,” you know!. Happy New 
Year! 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 





The College Indian 
Behold the college Indian! 
He speaks not of Nessmuk, 
Or the Happy Hunting Grounds, 
But cogitates, 
“Is galista naqua more essential 
To successful agriculture 
Than ganainaqua?”’ 
Which is, being interpreted, 
“Is the iron horse superior 
To the regular horse?” 
Verily, the Red Man is becoming 
Tract (-or) able. 


Pungent Personals 


Jack Flemin’ attended ye journal- 
ists’ conference in Iowa last month 
and reports that the western corn 
crop ran three gallons to the acre. 


“Doc” Betten has cut several lec- 
tures in Biology 7 lately. 


Assistant Professor Atwood objects 
to sleeping in class. 


Miss Titus says there’s nothing hu- 
morous in the dean’s office because 
she’s nearly always there herself. 


Professor Everett is doing research 
work on “Heads or Tails.” 


Professor Wheeler is intensely busy 
undergoing his annual editorial diffi- 
culties of cutting the verbose state- 
ments of the departmental programs 
for Farmers’ Week down to bald facts. 


And Less Personal 


The Dairy “profs” have learned 
from prelim blanks that “Albumen is 
a substance that makes Italian cheese, 
while casein makes marbles and bil- 
liard balls.” 


The An Hus prelim says, “Define 
the lamb creep.”” We were not sure 
about it, but think we saw a couple 
doing this at the Ag Assembly dance 
the other night. 


We hear that a young man peeled 
potatoes and mopped the kitchen 
floor over at the Lodge while making 
a social call. Yes, and the editor 
knows one who went there to learn 
how to mix cocktails. 


Which reminds us that “drinking 
in manv cases has wrecked the whole 
family.” 


B. A. SAYS 


“Tt’s always a good idea to have a 
small item of just a line or so with 
which to fill in the bottom of a col- 
yum,” We agree. Thank you, B. A.! 





Jal 
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The A New Year’s 


Robinson Resolution 
Studio 


Send Flowers 
For All 


Invites you to drop in and look over Suitable Occasions 
our Photographic productions. 


Our aim is to make a superior grade 


We Are Ready to Serve You 
Junior Week 


of work at moderate prices. 


The Robinson Studio 


212-214 East State Strect Ithaca, N. Y. 


Bool Floral Co. 


Inc. 














THE BAND BOX CAFETERIA 


WEEK DAYS SUNDAYS 
Breakfast, 7:30—8 :45 Breakfast, 9:00—10:00 
Dinner, 12 :00—1:30 Dinner, 12:30— 1:30 
Supper, 5 :30—7 :00 


129 Dryden Road 


Below College Avenue 


















Ag» 4 TRAINS DAILY 4 
) ; ITHACA AUBURN SHORT LINE 


has completely changed its time table and added another train to better accommodate the students and travelling 
public. Through connections to Syracuse and New York Central Points 


Effective December 18th, 1921. 





_— 
= 











Lv. Ithaca *7:30 A.M. *12:20P.M. *3:45P.M *7:20 P. M. 
Ar. Auburn 9:15 A.M. 2:00 P. M. 5:30 P. M 9:10 P. M. 
Ar. Syracuse NYC *10:45 A. M. 43:45 P.M. +7:05 P.M. *11:05 P.M. 
Ly. Syracuse NYC 74:50 A.M. 710:10 A. M. *5:10 P. M. 
Lv. Auburn *6:45 A.M. *11:50A.M. *3:00 P.M. *6:40 P. M. 
Ar. Ithaca 8:30 A. M. 1:20 P. M. 4:45 P.M. 8:20 P. M. 





*Daily. ;Daily except Sunday. 
12:20 P. M. train makes connections for Empire State Express. One way fare Ithaca to Auburn $1.32; Ithaca to 
Syracuse $2.27. War tax not included. Ticket Office, Dial 2459. Central New York Southern Railroad. 
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Patronize Our Local Merchants 
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CRESCENT THEATRE 


WEEK OF JANUARY 8 
SUNDAY - MONDAY - TUESDAY 


MAY McAVOY 
in “A VIRGINIA COURTSHIP” 


Sunday at 3:00—8:00; Week days at 3:00 - 7:30-9 


WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY 


A Paramount Superspecial 
GEORGE FITZMAURICE Production 
“EXPERIENCE” 

Featuring RICHARD BARTHELMESS 





Coming—W. S. Hart in “Three Word Brand” 
and Wallace Reed in “Rent Free”. 


The Engravings in 
The Countryman 
are made by the 


Ithaca Engraving Co. 


First National Bank Building 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Commercial Photographers, Designers, 
Photo-Engraved plates in one or more 
colors for all Printing Purposes, Elec- 
trotypes, Advertising. 


We have earned a reputation for ex- 
cellence of workmanship, time of de- 
livery, and price. 


ARTISTIC SKILLFUL COMPETENT 
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IDEAL 
LUNCH 


105 North Tioga Street 


NEAR THE BUSY CORNER 


A good clean place to 
eat when down town. 
We make our own 
pies and cakes — and 


good ones too. 


TRY THE IDEAL 


The Atkinson Press 
PRINTING 


ba 


THE 
ATKINSO 
PRESS 


Prompt Service 


Fraternity and Commercial Work 


We Print the Countryman 


E. E. ATKINSON 
122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 


Patronize Our Local Merchants 
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IAMOND Corn Gluten Meal is an- 

ID other one of our great products 

from corn. It is highly concen- 

trated corn protein with a minimum of 

fibre and is used extensively by the care- 
ful feeder with fine results. 

The protein in Diamond Corn Gluten 
Meal costs proportionately less than any 
other feed and, when properly mixed, 
makes a very low priced, highly produc- 
tive ration. It is guaranteed 40% protein 
and invariably runs higher. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station endorses Corn Gluten 
Meal by stating that, on the basis of its 
composition and digestibility, it has 10% 

greater feeding value than Cotton 

Seed Meal. 
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Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York Chicaga 


Also Manufacturers of 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 
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(Compiled from U. S, Government statistics) 


OF FEED REQUIRED TO PRODUCE A POUND OF BUTTER: 


Look at this diagram! 


It shows just how profitable the production of butter or 
butter-fat has been since 1914, and that it pays just as big to- 
day as ever. 


The top line of the black area shows the price of butter, 
while the bottom line shows the cost of feed required to produce 
a pound of butter. The thickness of the black area then shows 
the spread between cost of feed and price of butter—or the net 
profit. For example near the end of 1921, feed to produce a 
pound of butter cost 16.9 cents; butter sold for 45.7, leaving a 
difference of 28.8 cents per pound, or 170% profit. 


De Laval Cream Separators have helped more than any 
other factor to put the butter business on such a profitable 
basis—by saving cream, improving butter in quality, saving 
time, and saving skim-milk in the best condition for feeding. 

Let a De Laval start making and saving money for you 
now. See your De Laval agent or write for full information. 
Prices on pre-war basis. Sold on easy terms. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker and Cream Separator 


The Atkinson Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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De Laval Separator 

The world’s standard 
—over 2,500,000 in use 
the world over. Skims 
cleaner, turns easier and 
lasts longer than any 
other. 


The better way of 
milking—cheaper, faster 
and cleaner than any 
other way of milking. 
In use on thousands of 
dairy farms. 





